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The Mexican Manner 


Sirs: 

We have read with a great deal of interest 
your article “The Bank’s Best Asset— 
Brains” (by W. R. Morehouse) published 
in The Burroughs Clearing House number of 
September last. 

Please allow us to compliment you on 
this article and to assure you that we con- 
cur entirely with the views expressed 
therein. 

As a matter of interest to you, and to 
confirm the main topic of your article that 
banking today lacks the mental equip- 
ment, we wish to inform you that while, as 
you know, the Banco de Mexico is a new 
institution, nevertheless our Managing 
Director, after a great deal of thought, 
decided to establish a school for the bank’s 
employees, as well as for employees of 
other banks, and we feel gratified over the 
results obtained, 
efficiency of our own employees has in- 
creased 50 per cent since the establishment 
of the school some six months ago. 

Classes are conducted daily, some in the 
morning, others in the evening, and the 
attendance is of course compulsory. 

The best professors in Mexico City have 
been obtained to lecture to our students on 
banking organization, bank accounting, 
commercial accounting, economy, ban 
operations (including credits), judicial or- 
ganization comprising laws and codes. 

In addition we have built a ready refer- 
ence library, of which we are very proud, as 
we have selected the best published books 
obtained not only in the United States but 
in sundry European countries, which are 
always at the disposal of our employees. 

We feel that you would be glad to receive 
this information, as your article is based 
along the line of improving the capabilities 
and efficiency of employees. which is also 
our aim. 

We enclose photographs of our school 
assembly room and of our library (reserved 
for reproduction in the January issue of 


this magazine). 
E.. C.. Cumry 


Assistant Manager 
Banco de Mexico, Mexico, D. F, 


The More the Merrier 
Sirs: 

_In your November issue of The Burroughs 
Clearing House you have a good article 
entitled “Mr. Customer Looks On” (by 
Charles Moreau Harger). 

_ We would like to distribute some of these 
issues of the magazine to the business men 
in our town and possibly others, and would 
like to receive twelve extra copies. 
. N. BERG 
Cashier Farmers State Bank 

Wolford, North Dakota 
Something About a Note 
Sirs: 

One of our customers borrowed a small 
amount to pay a life insurance premium 
note and after going home, he got to think- 
ing that he had thirty days grace and wrote 
the following letter to us: 

‘Dear Sir: Believe I did not do the check 
writing right Sat when there. If I get 30 
days grace & pay the premium then an I 
right on 77.94 first cost of fee without 
interest on your past 30 days. When I 
borrow premium now of you & pay int to 
you but pay the ins co. cash should not 
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allow me to pay 79.50 or how. Tho as you 
see it, I'll stop later & see you.” 

I thought this was complicated enough 
to have honorable mention in The Burroughs 
Clearing House. 

W. P. KuHL 
Cashier 
Lincoln National Bank, Lincoln, Illinois 


From the Heart Out 


Sirs: 

I am grateful for the arrival of The 
Burroughs Clearing House. It has the 
atmosphere which makes for “Hats off to 
the thinkers.” 

A man’s “heirship of helps’ does not 
release him from giving his full mind to the 
task at hand. His brains are the pledge he 
owes in return for the trust imposed in him. 

I read a poem somewhere, written by a 
servant girl who said she was too busy to be 


a saint and prayed that the Lord of the pots 
and pans might accept her work as serving 
with ““Mother’s hands and Mary’s mind.” 
I like to think of the using of brains as an 

offering of our highest to the All-Highest. 

A. D. NELSON 
Accountant 
Public Utilities Commission 

Kingston, Ontario 


— 


See Page 12 
Sirs: 

I have sold in rural as well as urban ter- 
ritories—both wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion. Although we are not a big house, 
as your northern and eastern houses go, we 
do a good deal of underwriting. In this 
territory, for instance, we distribute bonds 
wholesale to a number of smaller dealers. 

BENJAMIN COLBY 
Caldwell & Company, Memphis 
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BASED ON FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 


IS RECOGNIZED AT ITS TRUE VALUE 


O long as the upswing of American business is uninterrupt- 
ed, and the march to higher security levels continues un- 
: ‘- abated, investment counsel may seem to some a luxury. Yet, 
e periodically even American prosperity receives its set backs. 
Be Then, the constant, though at times unrealized value of such 
vital counsel always receives deserved recognition. @ So, the 
Brookmire organization has been built. ..toserve, in prosperity 
or depression. A policy of thoroughness and forward-looking 


research guides the recommendations for the investments of 


each client. @ A quarter century experience has developed 


methods which several thousand clients find it wise to avail 
themselves of. Through Brookmire Service, banks receive 
specific supervision of the investment of their reserve funds. 
They are provided, too, with a specialized source of counsel 


which they utilize in advising depositors. 


Information concerning Brookmire Service as it applies 
particularly to banks may be obtained by addressing 
our Executive Department at ss1 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


BROOK MIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE 
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ompetition 
(New) 
Enters Canada 


Its Significance to the 
Banks of Both the Domin- 
ion and the United States 


cBy Floyd S. Chalmers 


Editor, The Financial Post, Toronto 


NTIL this year there had not been a new bank in 
Canada since before the war. Rather, the number 
of banks had dwindled from thirty to ten through a 

series of mergers and a couple of failures. 

Two attempts to start new banks had failed to come 
to fruition. Westerners attempted, after the war, to 
found the Great West Bank of Canada. But the West was 
almost flat-broke. The promoters failed to raise the 
amount of money that Canadian laws demand as the mini- 
mum capital of a new bank. The charter lapsed and the 
Great West Bank never opened its doors. 

Down in the Maritimes the Eastern Bank of Canada 
was chartered in 1928. It was well supported and seemed 
to have an excellent chance for success. But in the middle 
of the promotion period, the chief guiding spirit died. As 
this is written, the rest of the promoters are silent as to 
their plans. 

It is not easy to start a bank in Canada. Canada has 
no provision for small banks. Every bank must start off 
with a goodly capital. There must be $500,000 subscribed 
and $250,000 paid up. Every share of this carries double 
liability upon the shareholders. A staff must be recruited 
or trained, head office and branches opened, public support 
won in the face of confidence in strong, old-established 
institutions they know. Why should any thrifty person 
put his money at 3 per cent, in a new, untried bank, when 
he can put it in a powerful, hundred-year-old institution 
at the same rate? That is one problem the new bank 
faces. It takes a clever, resourceful, well-knit, and 
wealthy group to start a new bank in Canada. Realizing 
this, Canadians had begun to believe that there would 
not be any substantial increase in the number of banks in 
the country for many, many years. 

And then something happened. Barclay’ s, one of the 
big five of the British banks, world-wide in reputation, 
with two billions of assets, came into Canada. They came 


An Act to incorporate the 
Commonwealth Bank 
of Canada 


the persons hereinafter 

named have by their petition 
prayed that it be enacted as hereinafter 
set forth and it is expedient to grant the 
prayer of the said petition: 


Therefore His Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate 
and the House of Commons of Canada, 
enacts as follows: 


1. John Doe, etc., together with such 
persons as become shareholders in the 
corporation by this Act created are in- 
corporated under the name of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Canada, here- 
inafter called the Bank. 


2. The persons named in section one 
of this Act shall be the provisional 
directors of the Bank. 


3. The capital stock of the Bank shall 
be one million dollars. 


4. The chief office of the Bank shall 
| be at Hamilton, Ontario. 


5. This Act, shall, subject to the pro- 
|| visions of section sixteen of the Bank 
| Act, remain in force until the first day 
of July in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-three. 


All there is to a Canadian bank charter—the phraseolo; 
of asample Act of Parliament incorporating a bank in Cana 

lt looks simple, but there are ninety-nine pages of laws and 
regulations in the Bank Act by which banks are controlled 


not with an agency or merely a branch office or correspond- 
ent. They chartered a bank under Canadian banking laws 
and started in business. They had no difficulty getting a 
charter; no difficulty getting premises, directors or staff. 
They have found depositors and business from the first day. 

A new situation has appeared in Canadian banking. 
For the first time, an outside bank (Canadians do not call 
British institutions ‘‘foreign’’) has established a Canadian 
subsidiary. Since the country began, Canadians have had 
a monopoly of their own banking. True, the Bank of 
British North America, when it existed, was largely owned 
in Britain, but it was a Canadian bank and not the Canadian 
subsidiary of a British bank. 

The coming of Barclay’s indicates a method in which 
new banks may be introduced into Canada. Canada is now 
wondering if other outside banks will follow Barclay’s 
lead. Business men and bankers are asking themselves, 
‘‘What is to prevent the other British banks from opening 
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up in Canada? 
What, more- 
over, is to pre- 
vent any large 
American bank 
establish- 
ing a Canadian 
subsidiary? 
What is there 
to keep the First 
National Bank 
of Anywhere 
from forming a 
Canadian bank, subscribing the requi- 
site capital and setting up a system 
of branches from coast to coast?” 
These questions are being asked in 
Canada. The answer is that there is 
nothing in Canadian laws to prevent 
such a development taking place. 
When Barclay’s came to Canada 
and opened their first banking office 
in Montreal on September 3, 1929, 
they started to operate exactly like 
any other Canadian bank. The bank’s 
charter is the standard Canadian bank 
charter, its powers are the same, it has 
the same hours of doing business, pays 
the same rate of interest on savings 
deposits —calculated in the same way 
as in any other Canadian bank —is a 
member. of the Canadian Bankers 
Association, makes the same monthly 
return to the Dominion government, 
issues bank notes of the same denomi- 
nation and of the same physical size. 
Its stock is entirely owned, except 
for director’s shares, by Barclay’s 
Bank, of Great Britain. Its di- 
rectors are seven in number, of 


Sir Robert Borden, 
president 


bank will ever have several hundred 
branches covering cities, towns and 
villages from coast to coast, is a ques- 
tion that will decide itself as the bank 
moves forward. 

Hardly had Barclay’s Bank (Canada) 
started in business, than the potent 
force of sentiment began to exert itself 
in building business. In Canada there 
are hundreds of thousands of citizens 
who were born in the British Isles. 
Many of these had small savings 
accounts with Barclay’s before they 
came to Canada. Some of these people 
in Montreal have renewed their link 
with the old bank. They have opened 
accounts with the Canadian Barclay’s. 
Who says sentiment is not a force in 
business? 

One can 
readily under- 
stand that a 
bank like Bar- 
clay’s can find 
plenty of com- 
mercial busi- 
ness in Canada 
merely on its 
foreign con- 
tacts. Bar- 
clay’s have an 
important 
bank that covers the British West 
Indies like a blanket. There is big 
trade between Canada and the B. 
W. I. Barclay’s is in Britain, Egypt, 
South Africa, France and Italy. With 
all these countries Canada has expand- 


J. R. Bruce, 
general manager 
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ing trade. All 
this should help 
to build busi- 
ness for the 
Canadian Bar- 


clay’s. The 
bank, at the 
same time, 


through its con- 
nections should 
help to expand 
trade by 

bringing ex- 
porters and importers together, should 
induce some of its British manu- 
facturing clients to establish branch 
plants in Canada and in other ways 
should create business for Canada and 
business for itself. In fact, a bank of 
this character can easily create so 
much new business that its coming 
would really represent no net loss of 
business to existing banks. 

I have dwelt so long upon the par- 
ticular episode of the establishment of 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada) because this 
practical example of the setting up of 
a Canadian subsidiary of an outside 
bank, illustrates more clearly than 
several pages of generalities just why 
such a bank might be opened, how it 
would organize for business, and what 
it might expect to achieve. 

“Will American banks follow this 
lead and open up in Canada?” I asked 
the general manager of one of our 
Canadian banks for his opinion. He 
answered, “There is nothing to prevent 

them from coming. But two 


A. B. Purvis, 
vice-president this 


whom four are Canadian and 
three are British. The president, 
Sir Robert Borden, is Canadian. 
The vice-president, A. B. Purvis, 
is a distinguished Montreal in- 
dustrialist. 


BARCLAY’S did not make the 

mistake of sending out a 
Britisher, uninformed in Cana- 
dian banking methods, as 
general manager. Rather it ap- 
pointed an experienced Canadian 
banker, J. R. Bruce, as its execu- 
tive chief. 

The staff is partly Canadian 
and partly British. The general 
manager’s chief executive assis- 
tant is a Canadian banker. The 
juniors are Canadian. The men 
in between came out from Eng- 
land but have permanently 
chosen Canada for their careers. 
From now on, as the bank grows, 
the staff will probably be re- 
cruited in Canada and trained 
in Canadian bank methods. 

Barclay’s Bank (Canada) now 
has but one office, in Montreal. 
The next branch will probably 
be opened in Toronto with 
branches following in other 


things will tend to make 
American bankers cautious. One 
is that they do not know this 
branch banking game as we do. 
And the other is that they are 
accustomed to a much higher 
margin of profit than we operate 
on.” 
There are around 1,000 branch 
plants of American manufactur- 
ing companies in Canada. Thou- 
sands of other American firms 
do business in this country 
through sales offices. Trade be- 
tween the United States and 
Canada is larger than between 
any other two countries in the 
world. Yet there is not a single 
American bank or branch in 
Canada. Canadian banks, on 
the other hand, have branches 
or agencies in the United States 
to the number of twelve. The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
owns a state bank in California. 
It also operates a branch in San 
Francisco, and one in Seattle. 
The state bank has certain 
powers that are not enjoyed by 
the branch. The branch, on the 
other hand, enjoys certain powers 
not permitted to a state bank. 


The two are complementary 


Canadian cities. Whether the 


Head Office in Montreal 


and permit the Canadian 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Main Street, Cranberry Portage, Manitoba—where the bank is already established 


ioneering Banks Canada 


How They Follow Steel, and Often 
‘Anticipate It, Into the New Countries 


HE railway reached Cold Lake 
the other day. Cold Lake is an 
isolated little hamlet of tents 

and log cabins up in the far north of 
Manitoba. It has a couple of Chinese 
restaurants, a trading post or two, a 
sort of drug store and what passes for 
the post office. A few prospectors 
have built cabins where they pass an 
occasional night when they are not in 
the woods. Cold Lake recently began 
to assume importance when the devel- 
opment work on the Sherritt Gordon 
Mine reached the point where the 
eventual establishment of a town at or 
near that spot was assured. Tonnage 
was assured also for a railway, and the 
railway was built. But when the 
railway got to Cold Lake it found two 
banks already in business. 

By the time steel reached a point 
nearby, the banks were old established 
institutions in this frontier post. They 
seemed to spring up with the first log 
cabin. They were rather tiny struc- 
tures, one of logs and the other of lum- 
ber and actually boasting a coat of 
white paint and a lettered sign, the 
only coat of paint and the only lettered 
sign in town. 

Almost any place in Canada where 
half a dozen cabins congregate together 
and mark the beginning of a town, 
you will soon see a bank manager, 
possibly in high boots and mackinaw, 
Opening a bank. 

Many a big city has started in just 


By John Duke 


such a humble way in Canada. The 
banks want to be the first on the 
ground when something big is pending. 
In the race to get squatters’ rights on 
what may turn out to be good banking 
centers, they show resource and initi- 
ative. 

The manager at one of the bank 
branches in a northern town that was 
at the end of steel, saw a party start 
out from one of the opposition branches. 
A stranger, who was apparently a 
visiting supervisor, and the accountant 
from the local branch together with a 
younger chap and a half-breed Indian, 
piled a few packs on a couple of dog 
sleighs and started off into the woods 
on a crisply cold winter morning. The 
manager who watched this happen 
sized up the situation at once; they 
were starting off into the woods to open 
up a new branch. It was not difficult 
to guess where they were going. A 
new hamlet was growing up on the 
shores of a broad expanse of lake 
eighty miles away. Scores of pros- 
pectors and engineers had been at- 
tracted by sensational new mineral 
finds. He guessed that they were 
going there to open a branch. 

He had to do some fast thinking. 
He wired his western superintendent 
telling him the story and asking author- 


ity to go in with another man and open 
a branch. The next day he was given 
the necessary authority. Two days 
later a relieving manager came bring- 
ing a young man to go into the new 
branch as ledgerkeeper and _ teller. 
Simultaneously a packet of money 
arrived and a letter of instructions. 
The manager got into the new town 
and opened his branch just one day 
before the original party arrived. 

How did he do it? By airplane. 

It was forty below zero the day they 
set out. But forty below zero weather 
does not stop flying in the North. 
There are no warm hangars for the 
planes but the pilots have rigged up 
“nose hangars” just large enough to 
keep their engines warm. They have 
put skis on their planes and they fly 
all winter. It took the first party just 
under a week to get in by dog train. 
It took the second party just forty 
minutes. They pitched their tent, 
put up a sign, and started business. 
The manager had most of the traders 
and prospectors signed up for new 
accounts before the opposition arrived. 

A little safe was brought in over the 
winter trail together with chairs, a 
desk, stationery, etc. When spring 


came, a branch building was built of 
boards covered over with asbestos 
sheathing to protect it from forest 
fires. 

The bank is doing a good business; 
more deposits than loans, of course, 
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for there is very little in this country 
yet that makes good security. But 
there are high wages being earned in 
the nearby mining camps and all of 
the men do not lose their money in the 
gambling hell back of the pool room, 
nor give it to the scarlet sisters. Some- 
times a large amount of money is 
required. A prospector sells 


mine and invested the proceeds in 
South African coppers. 

This, then, is the brief story of a 
typical pioneer branch of a great Cana- 
dian bank. Its future history is on the 
lap of the gods and if the gods, in their 
pique, stand up and command doom to 
the hopes of the local mining men, the 
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added to a chain of several hundred 
branches dotting Canada from coast 
to coast. The present staff of two 
persons may grow to three, five or ten. 
Practically every Canadian bank 
general manager reads his morning 
paper every day in the hope of finding 
some brief item about a new paper 
mill, a new water power 


a claim and demands cash. 


plant, a new mining discovery 


“No checks accepted,” he 


or a new railway branch line 


says. If the telegraph wire 
strung along the tree stumps 
is in working fashion, an order 
goes to the nearest large 
office for cash. If it is not 
working, there is always a 
radio at some nearby mine 
office. In a day or two an 
airplane drops down with a 
bundle of cash. Now that 
the railway is in, the airplane 
is not so important to this 
branch but it still serves 
other areas. 


somewhere in the north 
country. For such things 
mean new branches to be 
built and it is usually the 
first one, two or three banks 
on the job that become 
eventually the banks to serve 
the new area. 


RECENTLY I was up in 

northern Alberta and 
northern British Columbia in 
what is known as the Peace 
River country. Famed for 


One of the chief sources of 


sunny summer days and 


business is buying and selling 


securities. There is no broker- 
age office nearby. But every 
mining man and woodsman specu- 
lates in the market. He paddles his 
canoe or drives his dog team to the 
nearest branch bank, reads the latest 
copies of the financial papers that may 
have arrived, and places his order. 
‘The bank manager wires or mails the 
order to some brokerage house with 
which his head office has authorized 
his branch to make a connection, and 
it is filled. The certificates are sent 
to his bank with draft attached. Some- 
times the mining men do not make 
money in their purchases. Distant 
fields look just as green to them as 
they do to any one else. I talked 
recently to the manager of one of the 
most promising mining properties in 
northern Canada. I found he had 
sold every share of stock in his own 


Fifty miles from the a railway at Pouce Coupe in northern 


ritish Columbia 


branch will go to the same place laps 
go to when gods or people stand up. 
But its history is likely to be something 
like this: A townsite will be built when 
the biggest local mine gets into pro- 
duction. Already head officials of the 
bank are making almost daily visits 
to the head office of the mining com- 
pany watching the plans for the town- 
site being born. Even before the 
government puts its official “O.K.” 
on the plans, the bank will have 
selected its site, preferably on the 
corner of the two main streets, will 
have arranged to pay over its money 
for the land and will have its architects 
drawing plans for a dignified branch 
building to replace the present shack. 
As the town grows the bank will grow 
and another profitable branch will be 


enormous crop yields, a fertile 
land is this. It is just now 
being opened up. It is far 
north; so far north that on summer 
nights it does not really begin to 
get dark until about eleven and it 
is light again at 2:30, and there are 
some nights when one can read a 
newspaper all night through without 
a candle light. There are dozens of 
bank branches in Peace River. One 
bank has no fewer than eight branches. 
I drove out to two of these, one of them 
fifty miles from the nearest railway 
and the other seventy miles from rail- 
way. Each of these branches was a 
substantial and not unimposing wooden 
building that would have been a credit 
to the Peoples State Bank of many a 
small American town. There was a 
sizable customers’ room, an office for 
the manager, a banking room and two 
rooms at the back for the staff. There 
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nag Grand Prairie, flourishing pioneering town in the Peace River district of Alberta, has three branch banks, including the palatial brick on the corner 
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' . they got a tip from a friendly 


Late last spring, Berwyn, in northern Alberta, was not in existence. Now it has a branch bank and is flourishing with the completion of a railway 


was no electric light, but there was 
long distance telephone, the inevitable 
radio receiving set, and plenty of 
magazines and a financial paper to 
read. 

Western Canada is seeing a revival 
of the pre-war railway building days. 
Transcontinental lines are not being 
built, but rather many branch lines 
carrying steel fifty or one hundred 
miles or more from present centers of 
population. Every branch line means 
new towns and post offices; practically 
every town means at least one new 
bank branch. 

A friend of mine, now a high official 
in one of the banks, told me not long 
ago of the first branch he opened. It 
was before the war when the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway was being 
pushed across a continent. The bank 
kept in touch with the railway officials 
to keep posted on the projected route 
and also in an attempt to guess where 
towns might be expected to spring up. 
Particularly it wanted to know where 
the railway divisional points would be 
located because railway 
divisional points had a habit 


branch line of the Canadian Northern 


it, and started their long trek over 
the prairies. They followed the roads 
where there were roads and drove 
over prairies by dead reckoning where 
there were no roads. 

They had no way of knowing when 
they had reached their destination. 
The townsite had not been surveyed. 
They knew the township number, the 
range and the meridian but that in- 
formation was not of much value to 
men who know nothing of surveying 
and who were driving through a coun- 
try that had no defined roads, no sur- 
veyors’ posts and few farmhouses. 
An early fall blizzard blew up and 
lasted two or three days, blinding 
their eyes and making the going diffi- 
cult. They came upon a farmhouse 
and tried to find out from the farmer 
the exact location of his farmhouse so 
that they could reckon their position 
from the location of his house. He had 
only the haziest idea of where his farm- 
house was and he could not find his 
title papers. There were two other 
farms in the neighborhood, the three 


forming a large triangle with sides 
several miles long. The other farms 
were visited and finally the bankers 
and the farmers all got together with 
a sheet of paper in front of them and 
tried to find themselves on the map 
and to project the line of railway and 
the divisional point from their relative 
locations. The bank set up its tent on 
the blizzard-blown prairie. When 
steel arrived the permanent bank was 
there. The bank men had done 
their duty well. The permanent 
building, now housing a flourishing 
bank, is less than one hundred yards 
from the site they selected by the sort 
of dead reckoning Lindy used to fly 
the Atlantic. 


N every part of Canada, banks are 
pioneering. The Canadian system of 
branch banking lends itself peculiarly 
well to the giving of safe banking ac- 
commodation to miners, settlers, lum- 
bermen and others who are constantly 
pushing back the frontiers of Canadian 
civilization. A collection of log cabins 
comprising a new mining 


of becoming large towns and 


town in the making in north- 


ern Saskatchewan or northern 


often big cities. One day 


engineer that a_ divisional 
point had been provisionally 
planned for a certain spot 
on the prairies that was 
still nearly 200 miles ahead 
of steel and that was nowhere 
hear any existing town or 
village. The bank decided at 
once to open a branch there. 

Two or three hardy souls, 
including my friend, were 
selected to open the branch. 
They hired a horse and 


Quebec will have a bank 
whose total resources will run 
into nine figures. The bank 
branch itself may be an abso- 
lute failure but the deposi- 
tors are protected. And no 
job that the branch is called 
upon to do will be too large 
forit. If a large mine decides 
to put its payroll account in 
one of these banks on the 
fringe of the forests, it does 
not have to worry about the 
safety of its funds. It has one 


of the world’s great banks 


wagon, piled a tent, a little 


back of its money. 


lumber, some stationery and 
some money in the back of 


Churchill, on the shore of Hudson’s Bay, has two banks and will be at 
the end of steel when the Hudson's Bay Railway is completed 


Wherever there is pioneer- 
-ing development in Canada, 
(Continued om page 58) 
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Bond 


What Distribution Needs 
to Take Advantage of Its 
Greatest Day Just Ahead 


cBy Benjamin Colby 


HE panicky subsidence of the 

common stock mania, with tem- 

porary demoralization of the 
securities markets, climaxed a year 
that has been a distinct flop for the 
bond business. True, some of the big 
houses turned that amazing period of 
finance before the collapse to their 
advantage, through the organization 
of large investment and holding com- 
panies, but the aggregate of security 
selling organizations have not had a 
happy time of it. 

The far-flung enterprise that in 1927 
was a veritable pattern of profit has 
been painfully put to operate without 
loss. The fact that stock enthusiasm 
has waned augurs hopefully for an 
improvement in the situation. In the 
meantime, investment banking is tak- 
ing inventory. 

The contrast to the prosperity the 
business has enjoyed in mounting 
crescendo for a decade, is marked. On 
the surface, it seems particularly 
strange, because investment banking 
makes money by underwriting and 
selling securities to the public, and the 
public has been buying furiously. 
The total of new security emissions, 
including refunding, for the first nine 
months of 1929 reached nine and one- 
half billion ($9,692,939,598), the largest 
in history. 

The explanation generally given is 
that everybody is speculating in stocks 
instead of buying bonds, but this sheds 
no light, for the chief activity of so- 
called bond houses this year has been 
the sale of common stocks, and a great 
many of these have been frankly specu- 
lative. That everybody is speculating 
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is undoubtedly true, but it is an in- 
conclusive apology for the sad state of 
the bond business. 

The adverse effects of this specula- 
tion on investment banking are ap- 
parent, but not all its troubles can be 
thus explained. They arise as much 
from accompanying factors as from 
speculation itself. Let us examine the 
trend of the past few years, and see 
if there were not forewarnings of the 
present situation. 

We find that the bond business in 
growing measure has come to be chiefly 
the supplying of capital for industrial 
expansion, principally in the United 
States. Loans to foreign governments 
have shrunk to a negligible amount; 
even our huge municipal totals have 
diminished. Only industry has been 
able to pay the high rates money has 
commanded. 


IN 1928 the capital supplied to in- 

dustry, excluding refunding, reached 
74 per cent of the total raised in this 
country, and this mounted to 88 per 
cent during the first nine months of 
1929. 

The investment banker supplied 
the funds for this expansion in its early 
stages, encouraging industry to be- 
come a giant, but it has meant nothing 
but grief recently, because the giant 
chooses to ignore him. He is not nearly 
so necessary to industry as two years 
ago. Practically all recent industrial 
financing has been done by stock issues, 
and so many of these are sold direct 
by the issuing corporations to their 
shareholders that mounting totals of 
financing have brought no cheer. Such 
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late in October—an unusual 
view of the New York Stock Exchange 


financing has taken money out of his 
pocket, instead of putting it in. 

The month of May, 1929, when an 
unprecedented total of one and one- 
half billion dollars of financing was 
done, offers a striking illustration of 
this. Approximately half this amount 
was raised by corporations offering 
securities to their shareholders at 
prices which forced exercise of the 
privilege, without anybody in the in- 
vestment business making a _ nickel. 
One large public utility even marketed 
$219,000,000 of convertible bonds in 
this way. 

It is not likely that the proportion 
of capital so raised will continue per- 
manently at such a high point. The 
market for stocks of our large enter- 
prises has broadened so tremendously 
that the proportion of funds which can 
be obtained without financing charges 
has no doubt increased lastingly, but 
stock rights do not look so attractive 
when earnings are not growing. Cor- 
porations eventually will find it advan- 
tageous to issue more bonds. The 
public will again turn toward interest- 
bearing securities, and most of such 
securities will require investment bank- 
ing services for their distribution. 

Indeed, if this were the investment 
banker’s sole problem, he could expect 
a solution with the swing back to bonds, 
which must certainly come. Unhap- 


pily, there are other difficulties. Large 
among them is the fact that the field 
has become greatly over-crowded. 

In spite of diminishing business and 
tightening credit since 1927, the num- 
ber of security-selling organizations 
has multiplied. Much of the increase 
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has been due to the en- 
trance of practically all 
commercial banks into the 
field. Many of these had 
remained aloof from the 


bond business while their 
competitors reaped large 
returns, but the profits of 
1927 proved so alluring 
that they could no longer 
stay out. Asa result there 
isn’t enough business to 
go around. 

New security totals 
aren’t likely to increase 
soon. With distribution 
of securities proceeding at 
a rate five times as great 
as before the war, little 
expansion can be expected, 
especially as such distribu- 
tion has been kept up by 
a constantly greater use of 
credit. 

If there is to be no in- 
crease in the total of new 
capital raised, there must be a curtail- 
ment of the machinery and personnel 
of distribution; granting a swing back 
to bonds, there are still too many in 
the business. 

The banks that have crowded the 
field are not going to retire. Their 
bond activity is not only permanent, 
but, with the tremendous growth of 
trust business, it is increasing. The 
numerous liaisons between large invest- 
ment corporations and banks that have 
been brought about recently, make it 
clear that a closer rapprochement be- 
tween commercial and investment 
banking is on the way, along with a 
struggle for survival in the investment 
field. Already we have banks owning 
investment houses, and in turn being 
owned by them, and both being owned 
by giant financial corporations that 
reach from coast to coast. 

It is clear, also, that the investment 
banking companies of the future are 
going to be a great deal larger than 
those which have served, and that 
bond houses will do less expensive 
door-bell ringing and more merchan- 
dising. Any investor who is constantly 
importuned by several bond houses 
knows that there must be a great deal 
of duplication of effort in the business, 
and that more economical methods 
eventually must come. Methods that 
were profitable five or six years ago are 
costly now, largely because of the 
increase in financial literacy that came 
with the big bull market. 

The business of raising capital in 
America on the present tremendous 
scale has developed chiefly in the past 
decade. Prior to that time about two 
billions of securities were distributed 
annually, principally to institutions 
and large investors. The growth of 


‘our securities market to a point where 


it is absorbing ten billions a year is the 
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result of many factors in addition to 
the actual accumulation of wealth, 
and some of these factors contributed 
directly toward bringing the small 
investor into the picture. 

Among them were the absorption 
of individually-owned enterprises by 
larger ones of necessarily wide stock 
distribution, the individual’s capital- 
izing of his life by insurance, and the 
growing complexity of existence which 
has made it difficult for an individual 
to make his own loans satisfactorily, as 
hedidwhenthecountry was chiefly rural. 
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The bond buyers that were thus 
created did not read financial litera- 
ture, of which there was far less than 
exists today. They could be sold 
securities only by personal salesman- 
ship. It was unusual for a bond sales- 
man to find even a rec- 
ognized financial news- 
paper on a customer’s desk, 
something to be mentally 
remarked. The bond sales- 
man himself was the in- 
vestor’s chief medium of 
financial information. 

As people were drawn 
into the general securities 
market, however, their 
financial horizon gradually 
widened, and then came the 
big bull market. Financial 
news, counsel, advice and 
tips have been hurled at 
the investing public from 
all sides until the printed 
word has finally assumed 
greater importance than 
the salesman. 

Today it is almost the 
exception to find a security 
buyer who does not sub- 
scribe to at least one 
financial publication, and 
frequently several.  In- 
vestors who five years ago bought 
nothing but municipal bonds, paid well 
for statistical and advisory services, 
and bought securities in the markets 
from coast to coast. Newspapers 
have more than quadrupled their 
financial columns in response to reader 
demands. 


HESE investors have not necessarily 

become either rational or wise; their 
opinions on things financial may be no 
better than ten years ago, but these 
opinions are being formed as the result 
of the operation of new forces. The 
bond salesman’s personal solicitation 
is not the sole factor in making up 
their minds. 

Dealers comforted themselves with 
the thought that the furious activity 
of the securities markets would sub- 
side, that a return to normalcy would 
eventually ensue. But in a business 
so young and vital as investment 
banking, there can be no true normalcy; 
what may be normal tomorrow was 
not so yesterday, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that as long as the economic 
life of the country itself is changing, 
the methods of distributing securities 
will change. 

This does not mean that there must 
come a radical readjustment of our 
securities distributing scheme that 
would eliminate the salesman. Wealth 
is being created in America too rapidly 
for that. There is still plenty of selling 
to be done, and plenty of personal 
advising, but the efforts of the bond 
salesman will be only one part of the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Bank Design 


The Tendency Toward 
Better Provision for 
Expansion—or Conver- 
sion to Other Purposes 


cBy John Walker Harrington 


(Photographs by Ewing Galloway) 


ERGERS, consolidations, divi- 

sions into branches, all are 

moulding bank architecture to 
their needs. As head offices increase, 
as groups grow, and units multiply — 
new demands are made upon the in- 
genuity of executives, engineers, and 
designers. Architecture, a record of 
man’s development always, is nowhere 
more adaptable nor elastic than when 
applied in the service of finance. Today 
it is sensitive to every detail of the 
shifting scene. 

Plans for projected bank buildings 
reflect two phases of the prevailing 
trend. First, they provide not only 
for normal increase, but for the posi- 
tive side of merging—sudden super- 
expansion. Second, they envision a 
decrease of function, such as would 
occur if the institution became a 
branch of another. They even allow 
for the complete abandonment of a 
structure as a bank and its adaptation 
to some other activity, with as little 
alteration as possible. 

If this tendency continues, bank 
buildings of tomorrow, both outside 
and inside, will differ widely from 
those of today. The future of their 
architecture is hanging in the scales 
of time. 

One very practical consideration 
has grown out of mergers and even 
rumors of mergers. The banker, like 
the merchant or manufacturer, is 
generally slow to rouse to the necessity 
of providing sufficiently for growth of 
business, when he erects a building. 
The architect has done his best if he 
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The ep ae Building—a branch of the Chase National on the 


ground from the fiftieth floor of the 


induces the builder to look a scant ten 
or fifteen years ahead, when the new 
quarters are being schemed. 

In that period any successful finan- 
cial institution is likely to be cramped 
by all too inadequate facilities. The 
president of a bank that absorbed 
several institutions recently, asked the 
architect why its building, which was 
only about three years old, was so 
inadequate. 

“Didn’t we tell you to provide for 
future expansion?” he asked. 

“Yes, but that meant only normal 
growth at the rate of 6 to 10 per cent 
a year” was the reply. “You have 
within a few weeks expanded your 
volume of business eight times —800 
per cent. Mergers were not in the 
picture when the plans for your bank 
were drawn.” 


N a western city is a bank which 

several years ago erected a new home, 
in the belief that it would absorb a 
rival. One side of the public room 
had screens and cages which were the 
exact duplicates of those on the other 
side, but were not used. The pro- 
posed merger fell through, but lately 
the bank had to take over the reserve 
sections itself in order to provide for 
its own increasing business. 

It is difficult enough to allow for 
normal growth; to meet the require- 
ments of a merger, one must think in 
terms of the abnormal. There are no 
set ratios, no stable formulae nor 
exact equations, either in finance or 
architecture, that are adapted to the 


ilding which will be sixty-eight stories 


unusual situation which now obtains 
in the banking world. Many institu- 
tions that have expanded, are doing 
the best they can in congested quar- 
ters, while they construct or equip 
larger ones. 

One would have thought several 
years ago that the monumental, many 
pillared home of the National City 
Bank at 55 Wall Street, New York, 
would be adequate for all time. It 
was outgrown almost before it was 
completed. There was some relief 
when additional space was obtained 
in the new building of the National 
City Company across the street. 

When the National City took over 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Company 
and proposed merging with the Corn 
Exchange — though the latter proposal 
failed when it came up to vote of the 
stockholders—the personnel of the 
head office of the National City was 
so cramped for room that hundreds 
had to camp in rented lofts and offices 
of such other buildings as could be 
found. When the proposed seventy- 
one story sky-scraper of the National 
City is completed about four years 
from now, ample allowances for the 
expansion of the bank will be in evi- 
dence. They are being made in the 
light of the lamp of experience. 

Foresight has been shown by banks 
and trust companies in the building 
of lofty structures in which they used 
part of the space themselves and 
rented the remainder to desirable 
tenants until the institution itself 
needed more room. The Equitable 
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Trust reserved ten floors in its forty- 
storied home in Broad Street, which 
it opened only a year or so ago. The 
rest was rented to the most tempting 
advantage mainly to interests that 
insisted on ten and fifteen year leases. 
The Equitable combined with the 
Seaboard National Bank and sold the 
fine, but small, gem of architecture of 
the absorbed institution. The princi- 
pal executive officers of what had been 
two organizations were settled in the 
Equitable Building, with the expert 
help of the architects and an equip- 
ment specialist. Some of the 


for tenants, and one institution, the 
Bank of the United States, New York, 
even has a cancellation clause which 
would give it practically immediate 


possession of any space it might re- 


quire, for that bank is a mountain of 
mergers and is still growing. 

Low structures, chaste and dignified 
as they may be in design, are not well 
adapted for expansion normally —and 
certainly not for any institution which 
gathers others to itself. In a southern 
city stands a classic and gracefully 
proportioned bank building—a Greek 
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consider erecting or taking over such a 
liability as the former sub-treasury 
at Wall and Broad Streets, once a 
Bank of the United .States branch, 
now dwarfed by towering citadels of 
finance. It belongs to a period when 
architects designed banks with heavy 
columns and sculptured pediments 
and small barred windows, to give a 
frowning assurance of stability and 
dignity. The home of the private 
banking firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, across the way, would be 
fully as impractical for the uses of an 

extending bank trust 


smaller tenants consented to fl 
exchange their space for 
offices higher up in the 


building; others gave up their 
leases for a truly “valuable 
consideration” and moved 
elsewhere. The upshot was 
that a large part of the com- 
pany’s clerical force had to 
migrate to a big building in 
West Street, on the river 
front, and several long blocks 
from the main stem. 

The Equitable had the 
lower seventeen floors of its 
building wired and tubed for 
its needs and when it gets 
control of that section and 
what other room it requires 
in its own building, as it 
will eventually, the West 
Street exiles can return. 

The Bank of America, 
which has a new building in 
Wall Street, combined with 
another institution or so, and 
only by close calculations 
and adjustments, was it able 
to crowd in the personnel 


until such a time as it 


could terminate the leases of 
tenants. The Chemical Na- [a] 
tional was comfortable 


(d company. Theelder Morgan, 
who directed the architects, 
insisted on a public banking 


room with no columns, regard- 
less of expense and every 
other consideration, such as 
possible expansion. The 
structure appears to the 
casual observer to have only 
one story, although it really 
has four, low in height as it 
is. To avoid having any 
posts in evidence, the upper 
stories are not supported 
from the bottom, but are 
suspended or hung from the 
huge roof trusses, which are 
veritable bridge spans. The 
foundations of the structure 
are firm and solid, and would 
hold up a much greater 
weight than the massive walls 
of which they are the base, 
but it would be practically 
impossible to heighten the 
building, owing to the pecu- 
liar arrangement of the steel 
work. The firm, therefore, 
leased the first ten floors of 


the narrow “L” of the Equi- 


table Trust Building, as its 
[a own quarters proved inad- 


enough in its new home at 
Broadway and Cortlandt 
Street, New York, an addi- 
tion to the lofty Berenson Build- 
ing. Its public banking room seemed 
to be adequate for a century, but more 
space was soon needed for officers as 
an outcome of its acquisition of a 
large mortgage and trust company, 
and the rapid increase of business at 
the new stand. So “Old Bullion” has 
had to lease practically the whole 
third floor in the connecting building 
and also offices for the president and 
other officials on the fifth story of that 
structure. 

_ The combined forces of the Guaranty 
[rust Company and the National 
Bank of Commerce, New York, num- 
ber about 5,000 persons, the distribu- 
ion of whom entails continued shifting 
in the three large buildings available, 
and the hiring of some space outside. 
he new buildings of banks with rent- 
able space have fewer long term leases 


A worm’s-eye view of the Equitable Trust Building and a bit of the 
bank of J. P. Morgan & Company in the foreground from beneath 
the right hand of George Washington who stands in stone on the 
steps of the sub-treasury at Broad and Wall Streets 
temple in outline —which is now used 
as a storehouse for a furniture dealer. 
The bank itself was absorbed by a 
neighbor, and as the stately marble 
pile it occupied could not be sold, and 
could not be disposed of for banking 
purposes, it remained idle for months. 
It is difficult to get rid of a banking 
building, for only banks, or possibly 
insurance companies, would be in the 
market for it. The Seaboard Building, 
a gold medal prize winner when it was 
built, was sold to the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, now in cramped 
quarters, for a main office. It would 
not have been bought, however, if the 
company had not first acquired enough 
land adjoining on which to build a 
lofty addition for which the present 
structure might serve eventually as an 


ornate vestibule. 


No bank, merger-minded, would 


equate after a year or so. 
Typical of the bank archi- 
tecture of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century was 
the structure of the Union Trust Com- 
pany at 80 Broadway, demolished 
a few weeks ago in clearing the site 
of the projected head office of the 
Irving Trust at No. 1 Wall Street. 
The Union, afterwards absorbed by 
the Central Trust Company, which 
in turn merged with the Hanover 
National, as the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, reared 
No. 80 in 1888 as a last word in 
progressive building. In design the 
fabric was in the Romanesque style, 
as contrasted with the Greek or 
Roman orders which were then 
favorites. The wreckers found its 
walls to be six and eight feet thick 
in places, and its steel work as massive 
in proportion. Either the walls or the 
metal frame alone would have sup- 
ported the floors, but the builders tied 
everything together, to make sure. 
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in the upper part of the building were 
rooms filled with criss-crossed beams 
of heavy steel, in which it must have 
been most inconvenient for anybody 
to work. All had been sacrificed to 
creating a high banking room and 
presenting an imposing front, but 
actual working space was cramped; 
and expansion of departments was pre- 
vented, as though each were held in a 
vise. 

The new bank architecture, which 
must consider mergers and _ rapid 
growth at every turn, starts from the 
inside and works to the out- 


it will be. The maximum time any 
employee would have to wait for an 
elevator is fifteen seconds, according 
to the engineer. Many would not 
wait at all. Partitions will be as few 
as possible, especially on those floors 
where free movement is_ essential. 
Messengers with papers and documents 
can go easily and quickly over floors 
deadened to echoing footfalls. Mergers 
make for rapid and sudden changes in 
office arrangements, as we have seen. 

Partitions and other fixtures are to 
be so standardized, that they may be 
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National City and of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, will also have 
arrangements adapted to the many 
requirements of expansion. They have 
a capacity far in excess of what would 
have been considered necessary three 
or four years ago. The vault is a 
stubborn and solid feature not easily 
extended once it is built—and always 
holding down to earth ambitions 
which would soar to other realms. The 
stories beneath the street level, cham- 
bered fifty and sixty feet into the 
living rock of Manhattan, will be 

hidden treasure caves at the 


side, as contrasted with the 
older practice of visioning 
an impressive shell, and mak- 


ing the interior arrangements 


fit it. There could be no 
better example of the present 
trend than the fifty-story 
structure which the Irving 
Trust Company, evolved from 
numerous mergers, is erect- 
ing on a site with fronts in 
Broadway, and Wall and 
New Streets. The area in- 
cludes the space where once 
stood the famous “Chimney,” 
a gaunt brick taxpayer on so 
constricted a space that it 
never produced an adequate 
revenue. Its floors had only 
a thousand square feet, much 
of which was allotted to 
elevators and stairs, corridors 
and service facilities. 

Its own experience, as well 
as the post mortem performed 
on defunct No. 1 Wall, caused 
the trust company to make 
sure of adequate communica- 
tion in the building, both for 
itself and its tenants. As the 


focal point for many units, 
the building will be the scene 
of immense activities. The (Oo) 


foundations of the skyscrap- 
(O) ers, and yet with high speed 
communications with the 


operating forces of these in- 
stitutions. Heating, artificial 
lighting, as much natural 
sunshine as possible are 
plentifully provided for in 
the general scheme. 


S° far,no mention of thestvle 

of architecture has been 
made, because the exterior 
design is being constantly sub- 
ordinated to the machinery of 
the bank’s business. The 
Irving’s exterior, as well as 
that of other large new bank 
buildings of the Merger Era, 
belongs to the modern period. 
It is a product of the present 
age, without being ultra- 
modernistic. The building 
will be devoid of those heavy 
piers, running from bottom 
to top, so often used even in 
recently built structures, to 
give the impression they were 
stalwart supports comparable 
to the old-time marble col- 


umns. As the steel frame 
carries so much of the weight 
[oO] of the masonry, the outer 


main banking room will be 
on the ground floor, as the 
building will have no stores. 
It will not be so large as 
one might imagine, judging from the 
extensive site which has been assem- 
bled. This is because abundance of 
elevator service is featured. The 
lobby of the office part of the structure 
at the southern end is commodious 
and has many elevators. Within the 
banking lines on the ground floor are 
to be still more “vertical railways” and 
these are to be used only by officials, 
employees and customers. The lift 
service for the bank and that for the 
building are entirely separate. Above 
the ground floor, at least ten and per- 
haps fifteen stories are to be reserved 
for the head office activities, and as 
business increases, more and more 
space will be reclaimed from tenants 
for the uses of the institution itself. 
The more traffic a department is likely 
to have, the nearer to Mother Earth 


Almost a caress as the Bowery Savings Bank leans (in perspective) 
toward the fifty-six story Chanin Building whose second floor is 
occupied by the Sterling National Bank and Trust Company 


moved from floor to floor and re- 
arranged in short order. In the walls 
and under the floors will be extra 
conduits, ducts and pipes. Hence, 
within a few hours, mechanics can 
put in extra appliances such as pneu- 
matic tubes, increased telephones, 
wiring for telautographs and dicta- 
phones, and lights to suit re-alignments 
of desks and other furnishings. There 
will be no ripping up of floors and 
tearing into walls or ceilings as the 
trust company, expanding upward, 
will take over more floors for its own 
purposes. The merging customs in 
banking require every elasticity pos- 
sible in equipment, just as the working 
force must have mobility to adapt 
itself to rapid changes. 

The vaults of the Irving Trust, like 
those of the new buildings of the 


surface of the new 1 Wall 
Street will be smooth and 
unruffled. The windows are 
designed to admit as much 
light and air as possible — with complete 
elimination of deep recesses; and some 
will even be on a slant to make the 
most of natural light. 

The same general treatment of 
exteriors is observed in all the new 
structures erected in the Wall Street 
district, such as the buildings of the 
Chase National Bank, recently com- 
pleted, and the half-finished sky- 
scraper being erected by a syndicate 
on the historic ground owned by the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. So 
valuable are the sites that the struc- 
tures are as tall as the zoning laws will 
permit, while the required set-backs 
and towers give a certain resemblance 
in the mass outlines. Even where the 
limit of height is not reached, founda- 
tions and steel frame are made strong 
enough to bear additional stories. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


lines commercial 


Grigsby Implement 


© H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


‘‘Now,”’ said President Grigsby, ‘‘in this bank we have certain major 
ing, sa S, e deposi 
And I want to see what you're P anning to spend for each one of 
these products of ours, just as 
Company, just what we were going to spend on 
each one of the lines we manufactured there”’ 


t, trust and bond. 
used to want to see, back in the 


Have Some Things 


The Advertising Appropriation Based on the Job 
You Want It to Do, Not the Media It Will Buy 


ONAS Merryweather was worried. 
At two o’clock he was to have a 
conference with Mr. Grigsby, the 

new president, regarding the Newtown 
Trust Company’s advertising appro- 
priation and program for the coming 
year. 

It was not that he expected that he 
would have any argument with Mr. 
Grigsby over the amount of money to 
be spent. 

Neither did he have any idea that 
Mr. Grigsby would show any dissatis- 
faction over his work. In fact, a 
number of times during the past eight 
months —indeed, ever since Grigsby 
had become president of the bank — 
he had complimented Jonas upon some 
of his copy. ‘‘Good ad you had in The 
Courier this morning, Jonas,” he 
would say. Or, “I like that trust ad 
of yours in the Garden Magazine, 
There’s a good punch to it.” 

Besides, Jonas felt considerable con- 
fidence in his ability to carry on in 
this advertising job. He had been at 
it now for some four years, taking a 
little more time each year away from 
his other work in the bank, until now 
it occupied almost all of his time. 

Early in the spring the Newtown 


By Don Knowlton 


Publicity Manager, Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Trust Company had bought out two 
other banks in the town, and under 
those circumstances next year’s adver- 
tising program should be considerably 
heavier than had ever before been the 
case. In fact, there was enough adver- 
tising work, he hoped, to justify drop- 
ping everything else and putting his 
entire time upon advertising. 

Did that mean that he would be 
given the title of advertising manager? 

That was an ambition he had had 
for a long time. 

Should he suggest it to Mr. Grigsby, 
or should he not? 

This was one of the things that 
made him nervous concerning the 
coming interview. 

But another reason was the nature 
of this man Grigsby. He was so differ- 
ent from most of the bank executives 
that Jonas had been used to. 

Grigsby had come in as president of 
the Newtown Trust Company back in 
the spring, when the bank had taken 


over the two other banks. At that 
time, old Mr. Dawson, who had been 
president of the Newtown Trust Com- 
pany for many years, had retired, and 
Grigsby had come in, not because of 
his banking experience —in fact, he had 
not been connected with a bank 
before —but because in the process of 
the consolidation he had emerged as 
the most influential stockholder. He 
had made some kind of a speech at a 
stockholders’ meeting—Jonas didn’t 
know what the speech was —but Clegg, 
the cashier, had let fall the remark 
that it was “red hot.” Anyhow, 
Grigsby had been elected president. 

Previous to that time he had been 
manager and part owner of a plant 
which manufactured farming imple- 
ments, and had built the plant up 
from a small concern into a big business. 


S° Grigsby often had a way of thinking 

about things that was quite dif- 
ferent from anything you would expect 
from a banker. As the cashier said, 


“You never can tell which way he’s 


going to jump.” 

The third cause of Jonas’ nervous- 
ness was a note which he had received 
from Mr. Grigsby. Once more he 
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took out the note and read it, as he 
had done a hundred times before. 


My dear Jonas: 
When you come down for our 
conference, I wish you would 
bring with you a detailed set-up 
of your contemplated advertis- 
ing appropriation for next year. 
This should be arranged so that 
I can see exactly how every dol- 
lar is to be spent and to what 
purpose. 
Yours, 
SILAS GRIGSBY 


Did this mean that Mr. Grigsby was 
planning to go over every dollar of the 
appropriation bit by bit and argue 
about this item or that, suggesting 
that some booklets were costing too 
much, or one of the billboards was too 
expensive, or that the bank ought not 
to spend so much for art work and 
engraving? 

This didn’t sound like Grigsby at 
all. He seemed in general a man who 
placed the responsibility for running 
any department squarely on the shoul- 
ders of that department head, without 
haggling over minor particulars. 

And yet for what other reason 
could Mr. Grigsby want to see the 
detailed set-up of the appropriation? 

Jonas had it all ready —two neatly 


- typewritten copies. Once more he 


looked it over carefully. It read as 
tabulated on the right. 


T was two o’clock. Jonas went 

down to Mr. Grigsby’s office. Mr. 
Grigsby did not waste any time on 
preliminaries. 

“Well, let’s see your set-up,” he 
said, and looked over rapidly the copy 
of it which Jonas put before him. 

eh?” was his first com- 
ment. ‘Well, that’s all right. That’s 
not too much. But how are you going 
to spend it?” 

Jonas looked at him blankly. 

“Why,” he said at last, “‘it’s all 
down there on the list —I don’t think 
I left anything out.” 

“I know,” Mr. Grigsby said, “This 
tells me what you are going to spend 
and who gets the money, but it doesn’t 
tell me how you are going to spend it 
or why. What are you going to adver- 
tise in all these places?” 

Jonas was flabbergasted. What 
did the man mean? 

“Why,” Jonas answered, “‘just what 
we've been advertising, I suppose — 
our different bank services, trusts and 
safe deposit and savings and so forth — 
is that what you’re driving at?” 

“Yes,” Grigsby answered. “But 
how much trust and how much savings 
and how much safe deposit? Take the 
newspapers, for instance. You’ve got 
twenty ads. What are they going to 
be? How many of them for savings, 


THE BURROUGHS 


ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION FOR 1930 
PRINTED MATTER: 
Three Safe Deposit Booklets (Series)................ 1,200.00 
Booklet describing the bank’s service in general........ 1,100.00 
$ 6,600.00 
BILLBOARDS: 
Board on Main Street.................. $4,500.00 
3,000.00 
2,400.00 
$ 9,900.00 
Car Carbs: 
Cost of one-half showing.......................... 900.00 
$ 1,260.00 
NEWSPAPERS: 
Morning Courier and Evening Sentinel, 20-40’ ads @ 
$6.30 per inch for both papers.................... $5,140.00 
Four publications of bank statements (30”)........... 756.00 
$ 5,896.00 
LocaAL PUBLICATIONS: 
Finance and Trade (12 pages)... $1,080.00 
Garden Magazine (6 pages)..............02eeeeeeees 300.00 
Orpheum Theater 200.00 
$ 3,080.00 
Winpbow Disptay: 
Main Office and 8 branches. :...............00e0000s $ 4,000.00 
Encyclopedias, Directories, Year Books, Donations, etc. $600.00 
PREPARATION OF ADVERTISING: 
Art work, engraving, layouts, photographs, etc......... 2,000.00 
OFFICE EXPENSE: 
Postage, telephone, supplies, etc.................... 500.00 
$35,836.00 


how many for commercial banking, 
how many for safe deposit? That’s 
what I want to know.” 

“You mean for the whole year?” 
asked Jonas, rather weakly. 

“Yes,” answered Grigsby, smiling, 
“for the whole year.” 

“Well,” Jonas replied, “I-I 
haven’t got that all worked out yet.” 

Mr. Grigsby tossed the set-up of the 
appropriation back to Jonas. 

“Go ahead and work it out,” he 
said to him, “‘and let me see it again 
on that basis.” 

“Yes, sir,” Jonas answered, and 
started out the door. 

“Wait a minute,” Grigsby called. 
“IT want to explain to you why I think 
it should be done this way.” 

For a moment he looked absent- 
mindedly out the window. 

““When I was in the farm implement 
business,” he began, “‘we had four 
major lines —pumps, cultivators, hand 
tools and feed grinders. Now, we had 
a certain volume of sales on each one 


of these lines, and we had certain po- 
tential markets for each one of these 
lines. So, when we planned our adver- 
tising, we didn’t just decide that we 
were going to spend so much money 
for the Grigsby Implement Company 
in such-and-such newspapers and maga- 
zines —we looked over our volume of 
business and our potential market on 
each line, and then decided how much 
money we were going to spend for 
pumps, how much for grinders, how 
much for hand tools, and how much 
for cultivators. It wasn’t until after 
we decided that, that we figured out 
where and how we were going to 
spend the money. 


“NOW, in this bank we have certain 

major lines —commercial banking, 
savings, safe deposit, trust and bond. 
And I want to see what you’re plan- 
ning to spend for each one of these 
products of ours, just as I used to want 
to see, back in the Grigsby Implement 
Company, just what we were going to 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


SAVINGS ADVERTISING: 
Savings Booklets 
24 Car Cards 
¥ Statement Enclosures 


4 Ads in About Town 
3 Ads in Motor News 
2 Ads in Garden Magazine 
¥ Space in Orpheum Program 


CoMMERCIAL BANKING ADVERTISING: 


2 Newspaper Ads...... 
2 Ads in Finance and Trade 
2 Ads in About Town 
ly Window Display 


SAFE DEPosIT: 


Statement Enclosures 


Car Cards.............. 

4 Newspaper Ads..... 
4 Ads in About Town... 

3 Ads in Motor News........ 
2 Ads in Garden Magazine 
¥% Space in Orpheum Program 
¥ Window Display.............. 


Trust DEPARTMENT: 


2 Ads in Finance and Trade 
1 Ad in About Town 
1 Ad in Garden Magazine 


Bonp DEPARTMENT: 
Hints to Investors...... 
2 Newspaper Ads 
4 Ads in Finance and Trade 
1 Ad in About Town 
1 Ad in Garden Magazine 
Window Display 
1 Statement Enclosure. ... 


GENERAL: 


Bank Statements 
Booklet describing bank’s services 


4 Ads in Finance and Trade 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


THE APPROPRIATION ITEMIZED 


4 Window display................ 


4% Window Display................ 


Publication of statement in newspapers............. 
Encyclopedias, directories, year books, donations, etc... 


2,000.00 $14,100.00 


500.00 $ 1,454.00 


$7,638.00 


$2,274.00 


$2,554.00 


360.00 $ 3,316.00 
$ 2,000.00 


spend on each one of the lines we manu- 
factured there. So go ahead and do 
your planning for the whole year on 
that basis, and let me see how your 
appropriation looks then.” 

Jonas hurried back to his own office 
and closed the door. His head was in 
a whirl. 

Plan every advertisement for the 
whole year in advance! He had never 
dreamed of such a thing before. He 
had always kept a few weeks ahead 
of the scheduled dates, yes —but it had 
never occurred to him to lay out the 
theme of every single bit of advertising 
for twelve whole months ahead of 
time! 


However, he went at it. He took 


the appropriation just as he had pre- 
sented it to Mr. Grigsby, and began to 
plan item by item just what banking 
department or bank service he would 
advertise in connection with every- 
thing contained in the appropriation. 
(See tabulated appropriation appearing 
on the opposite page and check it 
through with Jonas.) 

Under the head “Printed Matter,” 
the bank statements, two savings 
booklets, one trust booklet, three safe 
deposit booklets, the booklet describ- 
ing the general services of the bank, 
and the booklet entitled “Hints to 
Investors,” required no planning. 

The six statement enclosures, how- 
ever, should have a variety of theme. 


Nineteen 


The purpose of these enclosures should 
be to try to get the people who were 
using the commercial banking depart- 
ment to use other departments also. 
Jonas decided, therefore, that these 
statement enclosures should be two 
savings, two safe deposit, one trust, 
and one bond. 

Blotters came next. There would 
be about three batches of blotters 
printed during the year. He decided 
that these would be, one savings, one 
safe deposit, and one on commercial 
banking stressing the convenience of 
paying by check. 

Copy on billboards had to be changed 
three times a year —every four months. 
Billboards were designed to catch the 
eye of the public in general, and the 
great mass of the public would use the 
savings and safe deposit department 
more than any other departments of 
the bank. Therefore, Jonas decided 
that for eight months out of the year 
the billboards should carry savings 
copy, and for the other four months, 
safe deposit copy. 


NEAT came the newspapers. He had 

already prepared a series of ten thrift 
ads for the newspapers, and he thought 
they were pretty good. Yes, that 
series should go in. That left ten 
more ads to be accounted for. 

Of these, he allotted four to safe 
deposit —newspapers were read by 
the general public, and the general 
public was most interested in safe de- 
posit and savings—and two each to 
the trust, bond, and commercial bank- 
ing departments, the latter two stress- 
ing the convenience of a checking 
account. 

Now as to the magazines, Finance 
and Trade was a banking and indus- 
trial journal published in Newtown, 
and went mostly to business men. 
Out of the twelve ads in this journal, 
Jonas allotted four to the publication 
of the bank’s financial statement, two 
to trust, four to investment ads for 
the bond department, and two to the 
publication of the standard ad that 
the Newtown Trust Company had 
been running for years—an ad show- 
ing a picture of the building, giving 
the total resources of the bank, and 
stating that the bank could perform 
every commercial banking service for 
business men. 

About Town was a magazine of 
rather general circulation, and so 
Jonas split up these ads, apportioning 
four to savings, four to safe deposit, 
one to trust, one to bond, and two to 
commercial banking, featuring the 
household checking account. 

Motor News, a magazine subscribed 
to by automobile owners, offered an 
especially good opportunity for adver- 
tising savings and safe deposit, because 
of the vacation theme —‘“‘Save to take 
a vacation,” and “Don’t forget to put 
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your valuables in a safe deposit box 
before you go.” So he divided the 
Motor News ads evenly between sav- 
ings and safe deposit. 

Garden Magazine had a circulation 
among home owners and also among 
some of the wealthier families. So 
Jonas decided that for the latter 
reason he would use one trust ad and 
one bond ad in Garden Magazine, di- 
viding the other four ads evenly be- 
tween savings and safe deposit. 

He split the Orpheum Theater pro- 
grams fifty-fifty between savings and 
safe deposit. 


WINDOW display presented some- 
what of a problem. However, most 
of the effort on window display went 
into the branches, where savings was 
the big thing, and so Jonas arbitrarily 
divided window display expenditure, 
allowing one-half for savings, and one- 
eighth each for safe deposit, trust, in- 
vestment, and the convenience of pay- 
ing by check. 
On the above basis, therefore, Jonas 
set down as headings the various de- 
partments of the bank advertised, and 
itemized under each department so 
listed the ads apportioned to it. He 
found some items—such as bank 
statements, the booklet describing the 
bank’s services in general, and the ads 
in the encyclopedias and directories, 
-which usually merely mentioned the 
bank’s name and its total resources — 
which he could not classify under 
departments, so he put them under 
the heading “General.” On _ that 
basis, the advertising appropriation for 
the following year looked like the item- 
ized tabulation on the preceding page. 
There was still the internal expense 
to be allowed for, so that a summary 
of appropriation now read: 


Savings Advertising......... 
Commercial Banking 


1,454.00 
7,638.00 
Trust Department.......... 2,274.00 
Bond Department.......... 2,554.00 
Miscellaneous.............. 2,000.00 
Internal Expense........... 2,500.00 

$35,836.00 


Early the next morning Jonas took 
this down to Mr. Grigsby. 

“Is this what you want?” he asked. 

But Mr. Grigsby did not answer for 
some moments. He was attentively 
studying the figures. 

“Yes” he said finally. ‘‘This is what 
I wanted to find out. Now let’s see 
how this checks up with what the bank 
is selling. 

“IT suppose our biggest product is 
commercial banking service, and that’s 
going to be more true in the future than 
it has been in the past. Taking in those 
other two banks this spring has made 
our institution better equipped to 
give commercial banking service than 


any other bank in this county, or any 
other bank in this section of the state, 
and even now I think we make more 
money on commercial banking than 
on anything else we do. 

“Yet, according to your set-up, 
we’re spending only $1,454 to adver- 
tise commercial banking, and $14,100 
to advertise savings! 

“Of course, savings is important — 
that’s probably our second biggest 
product. And savings earn us a good 
share of our profits. But they are 
certainly not ten times as important 
as commercial banking. 

“Furthermore, I had one of the 
boys estimate the potential banking 
business in our territory to see what 
share of it we had. According to his 
estimate, we already have 43 per cent 
of the savings business of the county, 
whereas to date we have only 27 per 
cent of its commercial banking busi- 
ness. That’s another reason why we 
ought to push commercial banking 
advertising more strongly. 


“NOW you have safe deposit advertis- 

ing down for $7,638, as compared 
Lo only $2,274 for the trust department 
and $2,554 for the bond department. 
This is far out of line by comparison 
with possible profits of these depart- 
ments. Both our trust department 
and our bond department are now 
earning many times more than our 
safe deposit department, and their 
potential earnings are infinitely greater. 

‘Furthermore, if you’ve checked up 
with the manager of our safe deposit 
department lately, you'll remember 
that we now have rented all but a few 
of the boxes at our main office, and we 
can’t enlarge our present vault with- 
out tearing down half of the building. 
Safe deposit expansion at the main 
office will have to wait until we build 
a new building, which may be two or 
three years. That means it is advis- 
able to push safe deposit only in the 
branches. Why, according to this set- 
up, you’ve actually got the safe deposit 
department down for almost five 
times as much as the commercial 
banking department! 

*‘And speaking of commercial bank- 
ing—I notice that what you have 
allowed here for commercial banking 
advertising comes mostly under the 
head of advertising personal checking 
accounts. Yet that’s the very last 
thing we want to advertise! We have 
too many small household checking 
accounts now. We lose money on 
most of them as it is. What we are 
after are the big profitable accounts of 
businesses and corporations, and the 
only advertising of this nature you’ve 
got listed at all is a couple of pages in 
Finance and Trade. You haven't even 
mentioned this side of commercial 
banking in the newspapers. 

“And then there’s another thing. 


THE BURROUGHS 


You know, back in the Grigsby Imple- 
ment Company, as I explained yester- 
day, we split up our advertising ap- 
propriation according to the lines we 
had to sell—but we did something 
else too. Every implement we sent 
out was trade-marked with the name 
‘Grigsby’ set in a diamond shaped 
border, and that trade-mark also 
appeared in all the advertising we did. 
In fact, we spent considerable money 
just to get that trade-mark in wherever 


‘we could. We wanted the public to 


come to understand that the trade- 
mark ‘Grigsby’ was a guarantee of 
good workmanship and good quality, 
and that if a tool was a Grigsby tool 
it was all right. 

‘*‘Now that was selling the Grigsby 
Implement Company as an institution 
—it was, in short, institutional ad- 
vertising. 

**Now, in the banking business, as I 
see it, institutional advertising is much 
more important than it is in almost 
any other kind of business. Why does 
a man select a bank anyway? Well, 
an offhand answer to that question, 
and a simple one, is that he thinks it is 
a good bank. That’s the thing we’ve 
got to get over before we get over any- 
thing else. We've got to sell this bank 
as an institution to business men, to 
workmen, to farmers, to merchants, 
to everybody. 

“We've got a mighty good chance 
to do that this year because, since we 
took in those two banks in the spring, 
we are big enough to be the outstanding 
bank in our territory. We can offer a 
breadth of service we never had be- 
fore. We have more branches than 
any other bank in town. We have 
more total resources, and therefore a 
greater credit capacity. We are the 
financial leaders in this part of the 
state. We've got to do some adver- 
tising that will put this over—so that 
when anybody thinks about banking, 
he’ll think of the Newtown Trust 
Company first. 


“Now you’ve allowed for some ad- 

vertising of this sort —you’ve put 
it under the head ‘General.’ For 
instance, that booklet describing all 
the bank’s different services, that we 
keep on the information desk and give 
to the people who open new accounts — 
that’s institutional advertising. And 
so is the financial statement in printed 
form and in the newspapers, and so is 
the printing of our name and the 
amount of our total resources in the 
encyclopedias and directories, and the 
money that we give for donations — 
that’s good will advertising, which is 
just another name for institutional 
advertising. 

“But I think you ought to take some 
of your billboards and newspaper 
space and magazine space and devote 
it to institutional advertising. Let’s 


(Continued on page 69) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


N the morning following the 
first day of the convention of the 
American Bankers Association, 

last September 30, the first page of my 
daily paper featured this dispatch 
from the Associated Press: 

“The clearing house section heard a 
report on unprofitable services. The 
committee estimated the loss to Ameri- 
can banking through unprofitable serv- 
ices at $300,000,000. These services 
were given to include collection of 
subscriptions for charitable institu- 
tions, collection of school savings and 
fraternal dues, preparation of indi- 
vidual income tax returns, free ticker 
tapes and weighing machines in lob- 
bies, travel service and ticket bureaus 
and Christmas savings clubs. 

“The committee also listed as essen- 
tial but unprofitable services the cash- 
ing of out-of-town checks for non- 
customers, check books, collection of 
notes, drafts and coupons, acquiring 
of credit information, investment ad- 
vice, making up payrolls, small check- 
ing accounts The com- 
mittee recommended service charges 
of various kinds as the best solution of 
the problem of unprofitable service.” 

To the public, that news was rather 
startling, not to say a painful shock. 
The average man and woman outside 
of business thinks the banker always 
manages to get his, and that free serv- 
ices are just baits to draw the crowd 
from which his is got. To bankers the 
report was no doubt more or less ex- 
pected, quite in harmony with much 
said in sundry ways and in divers 
places for a number of years. 

He would perhaps seem —to bankers 
—to be an incorrigible optimist and 
fanatical bearer of glad tidings, who 
would dare to predict that all bankers 
are now about to follow the recom- 


Unprofitable Services 


Their Origins and Their Pres- 
ent Status—on the Way Out 


By John D. Blaine 


mendations of the clearing house com- 
mittee and charge for those unprofit- 
able services. And yet there is good 
reason to believe that times are now 
ripe, or at least decidedly riper than 
they used to be. 

For instance, take the checking 
account. If the common man’s bal- 
ance were as large as the hopes for it 
some time back, the profit on it would 
of course blanket the cost of his free 
services. Between 1917 and 1923 I 
wrote some 250 bank advertisements 
for a friend who believed the checking 
account would lead the common man 
to financial efficiency and on to com- 
parative wealth. So our copy talked 
much about “Pay by check.” As 
many other banks did, we centered 
our efforts on making the average 
man and woman bank-conscious. We 
pretty well succeeded. But it was not 
on the economic cards that the many 
little services we featured should pro- 
duce satisfactory profits. 

The reason why is rather clearly 
suggested in a table computed by the 
research department of the American 
Advertising Agencies and quoted in 
Domestic Commerce for September 16, 
1929. The survey, as of 1925, gives 
the following estimates: 


Income Families Total’ 
Over $10,000........ 314,000 11.2 
$5,000 to $10,000.... 1,754,000 
$2,000 to $5,000... 12,428,000 46.8 
$1,000 to $2,000... .. 10,304,000 38.9 
Less than $1,000. .... 1,754,000 6.6 

Total 26,554,000 —100,0 


A few years ago a Pacific Coast 
bank got into the news for its large 


profits. In an interview the president 
said, “Our bank is on a side street. 
It is inconspicuous. Unless the passer 
happened to notice our small name 
plate he wouldn’t realize that a bank 
was anywhere near. Many of our 
most important patrons we rarely see. 
In our bank all is quiet. The usual 
work day is almost like a little extra 
being done in the average bank on a 
holiday. And we are making a deal 
of money.” 

Such a bank sets off the busy, com- 
mon man’s bank by its sharp contrast. 
It is obvious that patrons of this bank 
came within the upper income strata 
of our table. Some were millionaires. 
Probably all patrons were well inside 
the very highest stratum, the 1.2 per 
cent. Even if both upper were in- 
cluded, the families would only rep- 
resent, of the American total, 7.8°per 
cent. The attainment of such a favor- 
able position from the point of view of 
profits is for the average bank an im- 
possibility. Here are large deposits, 
comparatively few personal checks, 
and large daily balances. 

When we drop down to the two 
lowest income strata we find 45.4 per 
cent of our families in a class that 
more or less must scratch to make ends 
meet the American standard of living. 
The best situated of these families 
have cars, which the American Motor- 
ists Association says are costing $418 
a year on the average for depreciation 
and upkeep. What chance has this 
group, almost half the total, to have 
checking accounts with really profit- 
able balances? 

In truth, consuming is just now the 
fetish of the American people. It 
agrees with the desires of business and 
with the inclinations of the populace. 
If we argue against it, we are gently 
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taken to task for being ignorant of the 
fact that consumption, and not thrift, 
is the basis of our national prosperity. 
I am not speaking cynically; I’m 
merely reporting on what business 
research finds, with such accuracy as 
I can muster. 

Even the middle group, the 46.8 per 
cent with incomes running from 
$2,000 to $4,000, represents families 
that live close to the limit of their 
incomes after installments on pur- 
chases and investments, and the pay- 
ment of life insurance premiums, are 
taken care of. So even here checking 
accounts are likely to be active in pro- 
portion to the average daily balances. 

When Don W. Switzer, of the 
Third National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, addressed the 
twelfth annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association on 
the subject of the service charge, he 
said: “Better than 65 per cent of all 
the checking accounts in Dayton (all 
banks) were below $100 and had an 
average daily balance of less than $25 
; We found that we were losing 
$4 to $8 a year on each of these ac- 
counts, depending on their activity.” 

This condition does not seem par- 
ticularly remarkable in view of what 
we have just seen in examining the 
common man’s income and taking 
into consideration what he is likely to 
‘do with it. But the average banker, 
like the old general merchant, has 
always been strong for the common 
man. 

Like the old general merchant! 
Come to think of it, the first bank 
deposit I ever made, back in 1898, 
was in the banking department of a 
large general store. Such a store 
bank was common in those days. And 
since the merchant had the trade of 
his customers, and their surplus cash 
too, he could well afford to be a father 
to his community, blanketing service 
costs of every imaginable kind. 

In my state, California, store banks 
were not put out of business by legis- 
lation until July 1, 1909, which, as 
history goes, was not an ancient day 
by any means. As state laws spoiled 
store banking, and often before then, 
the leading general merchant helped 
start the first local bank, and often was 
its first president. He had a leading 
hand in determining its policies. 

Even today it is rather an odd bank 
that doesn’t have among its 
directors one or two leading 
merchants, and among its 
executives the sons of mer- 
chants or farmers (farmers 
absorbed their traditions of 
dealing with the public from 
contact with general store 
service) —not to forget the 
hundreds of executives who 
had general store experience 
in early youth themselves. 


John D. Blaine 


Suppose we blame the emotional 
attachment of the banker to the com- 
mon man on the attitude of the 
general merchant, that fine old type 
that was the business corner-stone of 
the average American community. 

But what of that paternal attitude 
in the merchandising of today? Poten- 
tially, if not actually, it is as much a 
dead one as that classic mummy, old 
King Tut. As prices of necessities 
rose, the common people began bitterly 
to resent the high cost of blanketed 
services. Fred B. Barton has told in 
these pages about the efficiency of the 
chain store. Dramatically the chain 
proved that the common man would 
be attracted to service that was exact — 
pay for what service you get, no more 
and no less. 

It is grim humor that the old general 
merchant has of late been held up to 
scorn, his blanketed services, wearing 
him out physically and eating up his 
profits, being frowned upon as an 
evidence of inefficiency. So the lower 
prices of “cash and carry” have often 
been considered an indictment of 
“full service.” The very good nature 
of the old type of general merchant 
has been turned against him. 

In fact, much talk of service effi- 
ciency has given the common people 
a new attitude. The old attitude — 


and many old patrons still have it — 
was one of appreciation for free serv- 
ices, and it resulted in a sense of 
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obligation and loyalty. The new 
attitude is intensely practical, almost 
hard-boiled, and may be expressed 
thus: “If you are old-fashioned enough 
to give free services, I’ll take all of 
yours that I can get; but I’ll do the 
bulk of my business where I get more 
for my money because they have less 
overhead.” 

So it is not unusual to find a patron 
with some money deposited where he 
gets his free services, and more depos- 
ited where he gets no free services but 
does get more interest. The same in- 
dividual is probably stretching the 
credit service of several local mer- 
chants and taking most of his cash to 
the “cash and carry.” 

From this attitude, and the rest, 
independent merchants, on their part, 
have had punishment enough. They 
are staging a dramatic scurry to cover. 
Recently my daily paper announced 
in a two-page advertisement a new 
“voluntary chain” of 1,400 individual 
grocers. Dr. Julius Klein has esti- 
mated the individual merchants now 
united in voluntary chains at 55,000. 
The Progressive Grocer says 60,000. 
Something new is doing here every 
month. And the basic idea in this 
co-operation is to make all services 
yield a profit or else eliminate ones 
that do not. 

Thousands of independents have 
retained most of their services but 
have trimmed off the excess. Other 
thousands have eliminated all services 
except the absolutely essential. Others 
give various services with a special 
charge for each. Meanwhile certain 
chains, having educated their patrons 
to expect service that is exact, are 
gradually adding more services and 
also making a special charge for each. 

These things we like to call modern 
methods. But O. H. Cheney, vice- 
president of the Irving Trust Company, 
has been widely quoted as saying that 
he knows of no modern methods. “It 
is efficiency rather than method that 
makes success.” The truly modern 
in serving the public is not really a 
method at all. It is an attitude, a firm 
stand on the principle of exactness. 
This is what A. P. Giannini thinks has 
been the outgrowth of the chain stores, 
which he has more than once suggested 
that bankers should study. 

By the simple law that all things 
naturally move in the direction of 
least resistance, service 
abuses will, it seems to me. 
tend to concentrate on the 
bank that is not strong in 
service charges. The in- 
efficient merchant, crowded 
to meet the new, rigid credit 
terms of efficient wholesal- 
ing, will be tempted to abuse 
bank service more than ever. 
The inefficient patron, 
crowded to meet the more 
(Continued on page 64) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The officers’ quarters of 
the Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City 


rofits Deposit Accounts 
Analysis That Will Account for 


All Services the Customer Uses 


SHORT while ago, I sat at the 
A desk of a banker in a midwestern 

city of about 20,000 population. 
We were discussing the analytical side 
of the banking business — particularly, 
the question of profitable and unprofit- 
able deposit accounts. The banker 
with whom I was talking, had devoted 
a great deal of thought to the subject 
and had digested most of the material 
that has appeared in the various 
publications during the past few years. 

In the course of the conversation he 
said: “I am what generally is termed 
a ‘country banker.’ The bankers with 
whom I mingle are primarily ‘country 
bankers,’ and our depositors are clients 
of country banks. A few years ago our 
city correspondents began to deduct 
‘float’ from our daily balances before 
paying interest on our accounts. Now 
they analyze our accounts, charging 
us so much per check deposited or 
draft drawn, and on the basis of the 
activity of our accounts, they call upon 
us to maintain certain minimum bal- 
ances. In view of this action on the 
part of our city correspondents, it 
appears necessary that we take action 
in our own banks and require our 
depositors to do for us just what our 
city correspondents ask us to do for 
them. 

“In my contact with other country 
bankers, I find that they want to know 
the why and wherefore of these things. 
Why is it necessary to deal with such 
questions today when we have gone 
all these years and made good profits 
without them? 

“Specifically, what has occurred, dur- 


By B. E. Young 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ing the last twenty years, that the 
banker today must handle his business 
so differently? How are we to dis- 
tinguish between profitable accounts 
and unprofitable ones? What will it 
cost us to operate a system whereby 
these things are accurately determined 
and placed before us for attention?” 

Four factors seem to be responsible 
for the present necessity of operating 
a bank along new lines if it is to pro- 
duce profits and maintain stability in 
keeping with the other industries: 


FIRST, the old-time banker’s prob- 

lems were more localized and 
could be more readily solved as they 
arose. Today the business is more 
complex. It would be impossible for 
the average banker to keep his fingers 
on the individual transactions origi- 
nated by his customers. 

Second, there is the increase in the 
activity of “bank funds.”” Regulation 
of the multiple and complex transac- 
tions makes modern banking entirely 
different from banking of twenty years 
ago. People no longer make financial 
settlement in cash but rather they 
draw checks on the banks. The more 
activity necessary to maintain $1,000 
of bank deposits, the more is the oper- 
ating cost per $1,000 of deposits. 

Third, apart from any increase in 
bank expense resulting from increased 


activity, the expense of conducting a 
banking business has increased tre- 
mendously. 

The matter of interest paid on de- 
posits is one of the utmost significance 
in the change we are talking about. 
In the old days, the bank paid practi- 
cally nothing for its deposits except 
the service rendered depositors. Today 
this item alone consumes one-third of 
the gross income of the average bank. 
In its recent survey of “interest” 
matters, the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers shows that while com- 
mercial paper rates dropped from 5.42 
to 4.84 between 1919 and 1928, and 
while bond yield dropped from 5.25 to 
4.49 during the same period, still 
interest paid on deposits increased 
from 1.84 to 2.06. It is true that the 
ratio of time deposits to total deposits 
increased somewhat during the same 
period, but that item probably cannot 
influence the interest paid ratio suffi- 
cieritly to offset the increase, not to 
mention the decrease which should 
have occurred if interest on deposit rates 
were to follow other interest trends. 

Another thing which causes increased 
bank costs is the expensive and waste- 
ful methods banks generally have fallen 
into during recent years. A period of 
inflation generally leaves such methods 
and we often are slow to amend them 
when income has reduced. No busi- 
ness deserves to prosper when it ‘is 
inefficiently and expensively operated 
and in the long run it will not survive. 
One of the greatest evils in this con- 
nection is the large amount of free 
service rendered to the public. Many 
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things, for which people once looked to 
alawyer or an accountant, are now put 
out, free, by the banks. An unfortu- 
nate feature about these free services 
is that too often the bank is not quali- 
fied to do well the things it undertakes 
to do as a matter of service to cus- 
tomers and the result is dissatisfaction. 
This waste, coupled with the strange 
means often used to attract new busi- 
ness, accounts for the greatly reduced 
earnings in many institutions. 

The fourth and final element to be 
considered in determining why banking 
ways have changed so greatly in the 
last twenty years and why it is neces- 
sary to look for profits and losses in 
places heretofore somewhat neglected, 
is the large, inactive balance which 
‘“‘was but isn’t.””. What has become of 
the free money which once remained 
on the bank books year in and year 
out —very little activity —no trouble — 
little expense —almost clear profit? 


"THERE may be bankers who do not 

feel it necessary to look into the 
matter of accounts. Their profits may 
be liberal, their banks in sound condi- 
tion, and their operations smooth to 
the point of monotony. It would ap- 
pear, however, that there are sound 
reasons why even those bankers should 
look into the matter of unprofitable 
deposit accounts. 

First, there is the duty to the stock- 
holders, who have the right to expect 
their banks will be operated along 
sound business lines, with fairness to 
all, and that their dividends or accre- 
tions of stock value will represent every 
dollar that can be fairly and legiti- 
mately earned. 

Next, consider the rights ot the de- 
positor. Has not a depositor, whose 
contact with the bank is a source of 
profit to the bank, the right to expect 
that all other depositors will be re- 
quired to maintain like contacts to the 
end that the bank will continue to 
thrive and retain stability and to the 
end that loan accommodations may be 
had at rates not tempered by the de- 
linquency of others? 

Today’s banker has an obligation to 
his owners, his depositors and himself — 
to deal fairly with all depositors and to 
require that all depositors deal fairly 
with the bank. 

If we accept the theory that un- 
profitable business must be eliminated, 
we first must consider how to detect it. 
It is necessary to distinguish profitable 
business from unprofitable in some 
practical manner and it is necessary 
that we have some measuring stick to 
establish the degree of the loss. That 
the unprofitable account can be de- 
tected and measured is an established 
fact, but just how to proceed in the 
average bank in order to arrive at this 
result in a practical economical way is 
a real question. 
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THE AVERAGE BANK ANALYSIS 


of the Account of 


THE AVERAGE COMPANY 
For the month July 21 to August 20, 1929 


ment as follows: 


Average Daily Book Balance....... $ 3,500.00 
(a) Average Daily Uncollected Funds 1,500.00 
Average Daily Net Balance......... 2,000.00 
Reserve (11%) (Average)........... 220.00 
Net Lendable Funds............ $ 1,780.00 
INCOME 
(b) Int. on Net Lendable 
Exchange charged to accounts...... 4.95 
EXPENSES 
Direct Disbursements: 
Interest paid at 2% (on $2,000 net bal.) Re 
Activity Expense: 
Transit Items Dep... ...120 @ .015 1.80 
Clearing Items Dep...... 342 @ .O1 3.42 
Checks drawn.......... 63 @ .025 1.57 
Collection Items Dep.... 3 @.15 A5 
20 @ .08 1.60 
Other Expense: 
Account Maintenance Cost......... 1.00 
Lending & Investment Cost (.15 per 


(a) Card record of uncollected funds to be maintained. 


(b) Actual average income rate to be determined, purely investment income for 
a year to be divided by total average investment. Method of arriving at invest- 


Less items in collection............. 900,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

Average Surplus and Profit......... 250,000.00 

Average Reserves................. 25,000.00 

Average Borrowed Money.......... 0 
Total average investment....... $10,275,000.00 


Let us say investment income for year was $565,000.00, then income divided by 
average investment would show average earning rate of 5!4 per cent. 


I believe that every sizable bank 
should reduce its operating expense to 
a unit cost basis. This presupposes a 
regular and painstaking distribution of 
expenses and allocation to units of 
work, items handled and the like. This 
work may well be performed for the 
collateral benefits to be derived as well 
as for the establishment of the cost 
elements which go into the analysis of 
deposit accounts. A scientific control 
of expenditures requires such an analy- 
sis. Inefficiency in operation may best 
be detected in that way. Comparative 
unit costs demonstrate improvement 


or retrogression in operating efficiency. 
It is needless to discuss in detail the 
process of setting up unit costs. 

As to smaller banks, I feel inclined 
to question the advisability of setting 
up unit costs, at least for account 
analysis in the initial stages. While 
unit and item costs play a great part 
in the analysis of the business, still there 
are other factors of equal importance. 
Broadly speaking, the operations enter- 
ing the performance of a unit of bank 
work are much the same everywhere 
and since their value has been rather 
thoroughly set up in the majority ol 
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city banks, there is no good reason why 
an average may not be struck and the 
result put to work without further 
formality by the smaller banks. 

Let us assume that either through 
our own analysis or through adoption, 
we have arrived at the various costs of 
items and that we want to apply them 
to an account on our books. How do 
we proceed? The accompanying tabu- 
lation is the result of a comparison of a 
number of analysis sheets from which 
all unusual features have been re- 
moved. It is to be expected that each 
bank will determine, for itself, whether 
it will allow income on the basis of its 
net earning rate or whether it will dis- 
tinguish “investment income’ from 
“balances with banks income’’; whether 
it will analyze to an “even money” 
point or will show in addition ‘‘net 
profit desired,” and so on. 

The application of such an analysis 
to a deposit account in the average 
bank will produce an accurate result, 
provided no unusual features enter into 
the account. 

Obviously, it would be expensive to 
apply such an analysis to all accounts 
with any degree of regularity. If we 
can find some method of classifying the 
accounts as to characteristics and apply 
some amended approximation against 
them, good results might be obtained 
at a very reasonable cost. 

In many cities, towns and communi- 
ties, plans for dealing with one set of 
accounts, the small ones, have been 
made effective. The so-called “‘service 
charges” have been applied. 
take a variety of forms, the most com- 
mon being a direct monthly charge of 
fifty cents, one dollar or two dollars 
against accounts averaging under fifty, 
one hundred or two hundred dollars. 
On the whole such service charges, 
although they are unscientific and 
somewhat difficult of defense, are justi- 
fied, since income to the bank from 
balances in the smaller brackets is not 
sufficient to cover the account main- 
tenance cost alone, not to mention 
activity. The 
weak point in the 
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the rate is so set that the relatively 
inactive account is not charged an 
undue amount, no depositor has cause 
to complain, but the real difficulty is 
that such a “service charge’’ does not 
protect the bank from the small, really 
active account. The fixed penalty is 
not sufficient to affect the loss to the 
bank on such accounts. 

In the struggle to find a method, 
practical of operation, some banks 
have adopted the plan of considering 
the payment of one check as offsetting 
a certain portion of the net average 
daily balance, charges being made at 
so much per check paid, in excess of the 
number required to offset the entire 
net balance. This is a step in the right 
direction, but it does not go far enough. 
Consider, for example, an account 
averaging a net daily balance of $500 
for the month. Let us consider that 
one check paid offsets ten dollars of 
balance. Now if fifty checks are paid, 
the balance is absorbed and the bank 
considers that the account at least 
breaks even. But the deposits to the 
account during the month, no doubt, 
contained a number of itenis to be 
cleared, both in town and out. The 
cost of such clearance service is not 
covered and consequently, the plan 
loses much of its value. 

As opposed to the plan just outlined, 
many banks, particularly in the large 
cities, follow the practice of requiring 
each depositor to pay in cash, or by 
monthly charge against his account, a 
stated amount for each check deposited 
to be cleared on an out-of-town point. 
The charge per check is generally cal- 
culated to cover handling cost and 
interest on the item while in process of 
collection. The plan produces a good 
revenue to the banks using it. However, 
it also has weaknesses, among which 
should be mentioned the lack of any 
consideration of clearance service of 
“in town” items and checks paid 
against accounts. In other words, the 
back door is left open. 

The final and successful method of 
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group analysis must contain the element 
of fairness to all depositors, each paying 
the bank for services received either by 
way of proper balances or by cash, 
exactly in proportion to bank services 
used. 

If it is true that present “service 
charge” and “‘exchange’”’ plans do not 
answer the problem of the unprofitable 
account, how then may we find a short 
cut which may be applied to certain 
classes or groups of accounts in such a 
way as to make each account profitable 
and at the same time take due cogni- 
zance of the activity in each account? 


GOING back to the detailed analysis, 

we find that our account costs are 
interest paid, activity, account main- 
tenance, and investment. These items 
should be exceeded by income from net 
lendable funds which must be deter- 
mined by applying the earning rate 
against the average balance after items 
of float and reserve have been taken 
out. 

Dependent on locality and condition 
and with a limited number of excep- 
tions, 50 to 75 per cent of the deposit 
accounts carried by banks average 
under $500 in daily balance. The 
average will probably be 6624 per cent. 
Two-thirds of the accounts average 
under $500. For practical reasons it is 
suggested that accounts averaging 
under $500 be considered as being 
subject to approximation and that ac- 
counts averaging over $500 be sub- 
jected to complete analysis periodi- 
cally. If we can, by a quick method, 
deal with two-thirds of the accounts 
by approximation, the burden is 
lightened and we can well afford to 
analyze the remaining one-third. One 
of the primary reasons for making the 
differential at $500 is that of interest. 
Few banks allow interest on balances 
under $500 and probably none should. 

We may cease to consider two of our 
four main cost elements —interest paid 
and lending cost. The first does not 
exist in this class of accounts, or if it 

does, it should be 


ordinary “service 
charge” is that 


it makesno allow- 


ance for activity. 
An account which 
occasions the de- 
posit of five items 
for clearance and 


the payment of Average total uncollected funds 
five checks in a Net balance $ 
month, pays Balance required for maintenance cost Paci. 
exactly the same Balance required for checks drawn (..@ 6.66) ee 

as the account Balance required for checks deposited (..@3.33) $....... 

to which sixty Balance required for other services ee 
checks are de- (See detail on reverse side) 

posited and fifty Total balance requirement 


checks drawn on 
the bank for pay- 
ment. As long as . 


Deficit in balance 
Loss—oc for each $10 of balance deficit 


We charge your account $ 
month of........ 


cost of carrying your account for the 


Average daily balance $ 


discontinued, and 
the latter is an 
item ranging 
from nothing to 
a maximum of, 
say, eight cents 
per account per 
month and will 
be included in the 
account mainte- 
nance item. Two 
main cost items 
remain, activity 
and mainte- 
nance. The first 
is divided prima- 
rily into checks 
deposited for 
clearance in 


town, or out, and 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Investment 
Trust—for You 


Some Definitions Intended 
to Aid in Selection for 
Specific Investment Needs 


By Paul M. Atkins 


vestment trust” security. It is 

a beautifully engraved piece of 
paper with numerous signatures and 
much fine print. But what have you 
bought? Do you really know? The 
impression that you would be likely to 
gather from some statements would 
lead you to believe that it possesses a 
security greater than that of a United 
States Government bond, guaranteed 
_ jointly and severally by Great Britain, 
France and the League of Nations. 

If you were to read articles written 
from a radically different point of view, 
you would be inclined to fear that all 
you had acquired was a “high-hat”’ 
ticket in a second grade lottery, which 
is frowned upon by the writer as a 
“blind pool.” 

A safe guess would be that neither 
extreme is right —extreme statements 
rarely are. However, there is con- 
siderable space between the extremes, 
so you: are still left guessing. As a 
matter of fact, the term “investment 
trust” has been used—and abused — 
sO promiscuously, that it now has 
about as little real significance to most 
people as such drab and meaningless 
phrases as “vox populi” or ‘‘we point 
with pride we view with 
alarm.” 

When we get down to brass tacks 
and analyze, we find that the expres- 
sion “investment trust”’ has now come 
to include about six different types of 
institutions, which differ radically from 
each other in certain important respects. 

In the first place, there is the general 
management investment trust, the 
type that obtained the name “invest- 
ment trust” from the British invest- 
ment trusts, some of which have been 
in operation for decades and which 
have given their name to the whole 
group of financial institutions now 
known as “investment trusts.” 

The outstanding characteristics of 
the type of investment trust whose 


have just purchased an “in- 


remarkable success in 
the United States, as well 
as in Great Britain, has 
attracted general atten- 
tion, are the following: 
The possession of a port- 
folio of securities diver- 
sified as to type, geo- 
graphical location, nature 
of industry or type of 
government, etc.; a con- 
tinuous management of 
that portfolio by competent financiers; 
the ownership of limited blocks of 
securities only, making their purchase 
or sale possible under practically all 
conditions without an _ appreciable 
effect on their market price. 

The properly organized general man- 
agement investment trust is authorized 
to hold stock and bonds, and such 
short time paper as call loans, bankers’ 
acceptances and commercial paper. 
It can purchase government obliga- 
tions —national, state, provincial, mu- 
nicipal—both domestic and foreign. 
It has the right to invest its funds in 
all kinds of corporations —industrial, 
public utility, railroad, ete.—both at 
home and abroad. In brief, it is in a 
position to shift its funds to any type 
of investment, depending upon the 
economic position of the moment and 
the prospects for the future. 

The portfolio of such a trust is con- 
stantly under the supervision of its 
board of directors, who are responsible 
for its successful administration. It 
goes without saying that this board 
should be composed of only those men 
whose reputation for personal integrity 
is above reproach. They should also 
be men of thorough training, wide 
experience, many and varied contacts 
both in this country and in others, 
men of broad vision and international 
viewpoint. These men should be pro- 


’ vided at all times with regular reports 
of economic developments in all coun- 
tries, of the changing conditions in 
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various industries and the credit posi- 
tion of many companies. They should 
also be thoroughly familiar with and in 
constant touch with security markets 
throughout the world. <A _ board of 
directors composed of men like these 
and equipped with information of the 
type indicated, is in a position to man- 
age the investments of the trust in a 
far more competent fashion than is any 
individual investor. 

The true general management in- 
vestment trust is an investment, not a 
speculative, institution. Hence it never 
buys on margin nor sells short. While 
it does profit in the long run by the 
appreciation in the capital value of its 
holdings, this is the result of its buying 
securities which are relatively low in 
price and holding them until they are 
relatively high in price and the funds 
invested in them are needed to pur- 
chase other securities which at that par- 
ticular time are relatively low in price. 


"THE general management invest- 

ment trust never holds more than a 
very small proportion of the securities 
of any one company and hence its 
portfolio, assuming that the securities 
held are sound, is always in a liquid 
position. As a natural result, it never 
takes part in the management of the 
concerns. whose securities are held in 
its portfolio, which is at all times widely 
diversified. 

Very similar to the general manage- 
ment investment trust in certain 
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superficial respects, yet radically differ- 
ent from it in purpose and methods of 
operation, is the financial trading 
corporation. The trading company 
in the strict sense of the word is an 
organization which gains its income by 
trading in the security markets. It is 
in a position to buy on margin or sell 
short if it desires, although obviously 
it is under no compulsion to do so. It 
is this type of “investment trust” that 
in a certain sense justifies the name of 
“blind pool” which is frequently ap- 
plied to the entire group. As a matter 
of fact, the trading company, when 
properly organized and capably and 
honestly managed, gives most people 
a better opportunity to 
profit in a speculative 
market than they would 
have if they tried to 
operate on their own 
account. 

The trading company 
usually holds a variety 
of securities in its port- 
folio, but ordinarily the 
diversification is very 
much less than in the 
case of the well admin- 
istered general manage- 
ment investment trust, 
because the managers 
realize that they cannot 
trade successfully in an 
extended list of securi- 
ties. Obviously, if 
properly operated, its 
portfolio is in a highly 
liquid position at all 
times. It differs from 
the general management 
trust in that it is funda- 
mentally a speculative 
and not an investment 
institution. 

The finance company 
is another type of in- 
slitution that is frequently confused 
with the general management invest- 
ment trust. The finance company 
usually issues its own securities to 
the public and with the funds so 
obtained purchases blocks of securi- 
ties of other companies — blocks of such 
size that it has an influential position 
in the management of those compa- 
nies. While its portfolio is diversified, 
it is seldom so widely varied as is that 
of a general management investment 
trust. Moreover, since the securities 
are purchased in such large blocks, the 
portfolio is rarely, if ever, in a really 
liquid condition. Another marked 
difference between these two types of 
institution is that the finance company 
takes an active part in the manage- 
ment of the companies in which it is 
interested, whereas the general man- 
agement investment trust never par- 
ticipates in such a function. 

The finance company derives its 
income, not only from its share of the 


earnings of its satellite companies, but 
also from an appreciation in the 
market value of their securities, which 
in part at least, is the result of the man- 
agement which it has been providing. 
Such gains can only be obtained in 
most instances over a period of years 
and as a result of establishing the 
public credit of the companies financed. 
While the profits are sometimes large, 
they are frequently slow in being ob- 
tained and usually they involve con- 
siderable risk. 

The opportunities which come to 
finance companies originate from sev- 
eral sources. New companies, whose 
future may appear brilliant but which 


hat do you mean—invest- 
ment trust? Are you think- 
ing of a finance, trading or holding 
company; of a fixed or semi-fixed 
investment trust, or of a general 
management investment trust? Be 
sure you are picking the one you 
want when you buy an investment 
trust security. All of them offer 
you possibilities; make sure you 
are getting the one best adapted to 
your particular investment needs.”’ 


are unknown to investors; corpora- 
tions whose stock is closely held and 
whose public credit has not been estab- 
lished; concerns that have met with 
misfortune and have been or are about 
to be reorganized; all such concerns 
need funds and yet are seldom in a 
position to obtain them economically 
from the public. They are a field in 
which a finance company can render 
real economic service and obtain a 
chance to gain substantial profits. 


"THE finance company, however, 

differs considerably from the general 
management investment trust. Its 
portfolio is less diversified; it is usually 
in a frozen or semi-frozen instead of a 
liquid position; it participates in the 
management of the companies in which 
it has invested its funds. These differ- 
ences serve to mark off these two types 
of institutions quite sharply from each 
other. 


It may surprise some people to know 
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that the holding company is classed in 
the thoughts of many persons as an 
investment trust, and yet such appears 
to be the case. The holding company, 
of course, is usually organized for the 
purpose of financing and managing a 
group of subsidiary companies. In 
most instances they are all of the same 
industry or closely related industries. 
In certain respects, therefore, the 
holding companies resemble the finance 
companies already discussed. They 
differ from the latter, however, in that 
their holdings are customarily limited 
to a single industry, and it is their in- 
tention to retain control of their sub- 
sidiaries indefinitely. Obviously, their 
portfolios are frozen at 
practically all times. 
They differ from the 
general management in- 
vestment trust, not only 
in regard to the liquidity 
and diversification of 
their portfolios, but also 
in respect to participa- 
tion in the management 
of the companies whose 
securities they hold. 
Recent years have 
witnessed the growth 
of what are now called 
‘*fixed’”’ or ‘‘semi-fixed”’ 
investment trusts. These 
are a purely American 
institution, having no 
European prototype. 
They are organized to 
purchase’ securities 
(usually stocks) of a 
number of different en- 
terprises, sometimes of 
a single industry, some- 
times diversified to a 
certain extent. Against 
these securities are 
issued certificates of 
beneficial interest of 
one kind or another, which are sold 
to the public. In the “‘fixed’”’ invest- 
ment trusts, once the portfolio has 
been organized, there can be no 
changes in its composition, no matter 
how unsatisfactory may become the 
credit position of any of the securities. 
It was this situation that led to 
the development of the ‘‘semi-fixed’”’ 
investment trust. In the case of 
these trusts, certain shifts in the 
content of the portfolio may be made 
if it is clearly evident that a move is 
necessary to protect the interests of 
the trust. Such changes are usually 
narrowly limited, commonly being 
confined to securities of other compa- 
nies in the same industry, or to addi- 
tional securities of issues already held. 
The portfolios of such investment 
trusts have no management compa- 
rable with that of the portfolios of well 
administered general management in- 
vestment trusts, nor do they possess 
customarily the same high degree of 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Bank 


The portrait of Hamilton 
that hangs in the new build- 
ing of the Bank of New York 
and Trust Company and 
the announcement of the 
opening in the ‘‘New York 
Packet”’ and ‘‘The American 
Advertiser,"’ June 7, 1784 


BANK or NEW-YORK. 
“3 ‘OTICE is hereby given, That the Bank 
will open on Wedne(day the oth of Jeoc 
infant, and applications for difcounts will be re. 


Traditions, Old and New, 


BANK or NEW-YORK, 


of an Historical Institution 


J. Paul Atwood 


HEN the history books list the 
achievements of Alexander 
Hamilton, they rarely mention 

the Bank of New York and Trust 
Company. 

Yet long before Hamilton became 
Secretary of the Treasury in George 
Washington’s cabinet, and _ started 
the work for which posterity now 
honors him, he drafted the constitu- 
tion for the first bank to be estab- 
lished in New York City. 

As one of the founders of the Bank 
of New York, he was instrumental in 
formulating policies many of which the 
bank still follows. And even after he 
was appointed to a cabinet post, he 
helped to guide the destiny of the bank. 
The Bank of New York represents the 
first significant success that Alexander 
Hamilton achieved in the field of 
banking. 

But although the bank still occupies 
the site on Wall Street at which it has 
done business for the last 133 years, 
neither Hamilton nor any of the other 
Revolutionary fathers, who sat on the 
first board of directors, would be able 
to recognize it in the towering sky- 


HE Bank will be open every day in the 
year, except Sundays, ChriftmafsDay, New 
Years Day, Good Friday, the qth of July, ond 

Pi d by legal authori 


cash” remained one of 
the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the bank in en- 
suing years when paper 
money seemed to many 
people to offer an easy 
escape from financial 
stringency. 

Shortly before plans 
for the Bank of New 


eneral point y 
| York were formulated. 
a me 
lodged at the Bank may be redrawn 
| of det had dev eloped a project 
scraper, with its huge Geld Coin fe veccived ond paid at the Back for a “land bank.” The 
banking floor, and bank was to have a 
elaborately equipped nes, weighing 18 16 capital of $750,000 in 
A Half. mes, 9 8 

officers’ quarters, as Desbloon, do. 17 shares of $1,000 each. 
the result of their A Spanith Fit - The subscribers were to 
handiwork. pay one-third of their 
The Bank of New subscriptions cash, 
York and Trust Com- and for the other two- 


pany prides itself 
on its conservative 
policy. But it has 
always been a progressive conservatism. 
Banking policies, like the bank building, 
have been changed and modified to 
meet the demands of new times. 

Certainly few banks have been 
called upon to adapt themselves to as 
many political, social, and financial 
changes. Since 1784 when the bank 
opened its doors for business, New 
York City has changed from a small 
colonial town to a thundering metrop- 
olis, business has turned from barter 
to billions, and finance has shifted 
from Main Street to encompass the 
world. 

The Bank of New York was founded 
on the definite principle that it would 
be a specie bank, only. And “hard 


thirds, landed security 
was to be given by 
mortgage or deed of 
trust. Only land in New York and 
New Jersey was to be accepted, and 
this was to be appraised at no more 
than two-thirds of its value. The 
directors could borrow to the extent 
of one-third of the value of the land 
if they found it necessary to increase 
the cash resources of the bank. 
There was much opposition to the 
land bank because of the evident fal- 
lacy of issuing paper in an amount 
altogether out of proportion to the 
specie held by the company. Because 
the land bank, as it was planned, 
would not have answered the purposes 
of merchants, a group of prominent 
citizens met in the Merchants’ Coffee 
House on February 24, 1784, and 
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discussed the establishment of a special 
bank. Two days later, another meet- 
ing was held, and General Alexander 
McDougall, who had held West Point 
after Benedict Arnold’s treachery, 
was elected chairman. Further plans 
for the bank were soon completed, 
and it was decided that the capital 
stock should consist of $500,000 in 
gold or silver, to be divided into one 
thousand shares of $500 each, and that, 
as soon as these shares had been sub- 
scribed for, a general meeting should 
be called for the election of president, 
directors, and a cashier. By March 15, 
the new shareholders were ready to 
meet for the election. 

The constitution which Alexander 
Hamilton had prepared was read to 
the subscribers. All the provisions 
that he made concerning the voting 
powers of stockholders, the declaration 
of dividends, the transfer of stock, 
the election of officers, their responsi- 
bility to the bank, etc., were satisfac- 
tory. General McDougall was elected 
president, and the bank was ready to 
petition for a charter. 

But General McDougall was a sol- 
dier and a merchant, and not greatly 
experienced in banking. Nor were the 
other newly elected officers very much 
more experienced than he, and so 
Hamilton gave the cashier, William 
Seton, a letter of introduction to the 
Bank of North America at Philadelphia 
with the expectation that from this 
institution, which had been operating 
with great success 
since 1781, he 


number is not restricted, we may have 
one not only in every state but also 
in every county of the different states.” 

The bank did not receive its charter 
until 1791. But for many years there- 
after the charter which the New York 
Legislature granted to it, served as the 
model for all bank charters. 

But long before the charter was 
received, the bank had been paying its 
semi-annual dividend. Only once in 
the entire history of the bank has it 
failed to pay a dividend —during the 
panic year of 1837 when all banks were 
ordered to skip their periodical divi- 
dend. But at the next dividend 
period, the bank paid its stockholders 
a double dividend, making up for the 
one they had missed. During the first 
hundred years of its history it paid in 
dividends 90914 per cent of the par 
value of its stock. 


BEFORE the turn of the century, the 

bank was doing a prospering busi- 
ness. On November 1, 1791, a dividend 
of 7 per cent was declared out of the 
first six months of business of the in- 
corporated bank. During these six 
months, the amount of bills and notes 
discounted amounted to $10,558,669.10, 
and the total amount of cash received 
was $42,681,664.80. 

It had been Hamilton’s hope that 
the Bank of New York would become 
the agent in New York City of the 
United States Government. When on 


becoming Secretary of the Treasury he. 
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found the government in need of funds, 
he negotiated a $200,000 loan with 
the bank. United States Treasury 
Warrant No. 1. signed by Hamilton 
in 1789, was issued to withdraw the 
first $20,000 against this loan. The 
treasury warrant is still in the posses- 
sion of the bank. But although always 
aiding the government, the Bank of 
New York was not able to realize 
Hamilton’s hope. The office of Dis- 
count and Deposit was established in 
New York to represent the Treasury 
Department. 

Yet the history of the bank and the 
government continued to be inter- 
twined. A period of speculation had 
led to the depression of United States 
issues, and in ’82, Hamilton, as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, authorized the 
Bank of New York to buy United 
States stocks at par to the amount of 
$50,000. Several times within the 
next few months, the bank was author- 
ized to buy up the governmental 
issues, in the hope that this would 
somewhat relieve the public’s distress. 

The Bank of New York again 
extended efficient aid to the national 
government in °94. On application of 
Hamilton, a loan of $200,000 was 
made to the United States for four 
months at 5 per cent. Later, an agree- 
ment: was reached to continue this 
loan for eight additional months, 
and it was subsequently renewed for 
another year. In December of 1794, the 
Secretary of the Treasury requested 
a loan of $1,000,- 


000 for one year 


might be able to ay 
gain the necessary i 
information. 
Despite thefact 
that it was im- 
possible for the 
bank to get a 
charter as quickly 
as its founders 
had hoped, they 
opened for busi- 
ness on June 24, 
1784, in the old 
Walton House at 
67 St. George’s 
Square. Impor- 
tations grew 
during the first 
few years of the 
bank’s existence, 
and the effect of 
this foreign trade 
was felt in the 
drain of specie. 
Opponents of the 
bank blamed this 
condition on the 
bank and pre- 
dicted dire con- 
sequences to the 
country. One pes- 


Ee at 5 per cent with 

the privilege of 
annual renewals 
for five years. 
This loan was for 
the purpose of re- 
deeming a portion 
of the public debt. 
On August of 1795 
another loan, this 
time of $120,000, 
& was made for six 

months. 

Until 1792 the 
Bank of New 
York was the only 


tion in New York 
City. New York- 
ers spoke of it as 
“the bank,” and 
when they drew 
checks, they were 
made out asorders 
to “‘the cashier of 
the Bank.” Only 
infrequently and 
by ultra-careful 
persons were the 
words, ‘“‘of New 


Simist declared 


Even after 


York,” added. 


that their 


other institutions, 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Money Changers’’, famous by 
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Under construction—the new building of the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis. Features will be low jee counters and absence of grill work for 
tellers’ cages 


© INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 

A. P. Giannini, founder of the Bank of Italy, San 

Francisco, cuts a birthday cake on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary 
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The automatic quotation board goes 

into operation in osow York brokerage 
ce 
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©INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 

An artist’s visualization of Wall Street after completion of new buildings now being 

erected. In the right foreground is the Irving Trust Company (1 Wall Street). 

Beyond are the New York Stock Exchange, J. P. Morgan & Company, the Equitable 

Trust, National City Bank and Brown Brothers. At the left, looking down the street, 

are the First National Bank, Bankers Trust, the United State Assay Office (Sub- 
treasury) and Bank of the Manhattan 


© HERBERT PHOTOS 

When the delegates from the various national 

ies and organizations of Germany convened 

5 the Reichstag to argue revocation of the Young 
Reparations Plan 


© INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 


The cathedral-like interior of the Stock Exchange at 
Barcelona, Spain 


© EWING GALLOWAY 

The Rue Royale of Brussels, Belgium— 
the Bank of Brussels at the left, the 
Picture Gallery at the right and the 
Palace of Justice in the distance 
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Trust Business ? 


Seven Keys to a Strong 
Building Organization 


cBy Julian M. Case 


Bank of Michigan, Detroit 


(1llustrations from 


HE year 1929 is seeing an un- 
precedented number of trust 
departments established in 
banks throughout the country. The 
underlying cause of this is the fact 
that several years of diligent adver- 
tising and sales effort have succeeded 
in making the public trust-conscious 
and the tremendous potential market 
for this type of service is just now be- 
coming apparent and more fully appre- 
ciated. 

The new trust department offers all 
the romance of discovery and explora- 
tion of new worlds to conquer but with 
the accompanying possibilities of both 
success or failure. New pastures 
invariably seem greener and more 
delectable but the business of selling 
trust services and the proper applica- 
tion of them is an entirely different 
business from banking. 

In. the first place, the trust depart- 
ment is not a “sideline.” It can’t be 
installed like a safe deposit department 
and allowed more or less to take care 
of itself. The bank considering the 
addition of trust services should real- 
ize that this unit will be a business 
enterprise as distinctly different from 
banking as the practice of medicine 
differs from the science of surgery. 

The following seven high points in 
the development of trust business may, 
perhaps, offer a worth while check 
against your plans for such a depart- 
ment or with its operation. 


Get Your Feet On The Ground 


Probably you remember the story 
about the fellow who lost his horse. 
The horse disappeared without leaving 
a clue as to its destination. Shortly, 
however, the owner returned from his 
search leading the animal and when 


ow Do 


original photographs supplying the art element to 
umbo letters” trust pan 
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asked how in the world he ever found 
him he said, ““Well, I sure had no idea 
where that horse had gone, so I just 
sat down and figured out where I’d go 
if I was a horse. I just went there and 
there he was.” 

The first thing to do in planning to 
get trust business is to think like 
your prospects. Get yourself in their 
frame of mind, step outside of the 
trust department and look back at it 
through their eyes. Quite likely, you 
won’t see much more than an indis- 
tinct blur, from their standpoint. 

Don’t expect a trust customer to 
come to you and say “I want this and 
that done.” He may own parcels of 
real estate, bundles of securities and 
life insurance policies but, nine times 
out of ten, he does not know what to 
do with them to create an estate that 
will perform certain functions after he 
has gone. Of course, he may know 
that something can be done about it 
but it is up to your trust department 
to work out the solution forhim. While 
there are exceptions, the average man 
has but a faint appreciation of the 
possibilities of trust service as applied 
to his own case. 

The terminology of the business is 
in itself a hindrance, rather than a help. 
The average man does not understand 
such terms as administrator, executor, 
trustee, trustor, etc. This thought 
can well be kept in mind during the 
preparation of the literature used by 
this department. 

Get your feet on the ground. Re- 
member that your prospects possess 
very little of the knowledge you may 
have concerning the many and varied 
forms of trust service. Try to find out 
what particular form of trust service 
might logically interest them and then 


talk to them in a language they will 
understand. 


The Right Personnel 


Particularly where a bank has added 
a new trust department, is it desirable 
that the personnel set-up of the depart- 
ment be well versed in trust operation. 
As stated before, the business of 
obtaining and administering trust serv- 
ices is radically different from bank- 
ing. Either experience or intensive 
training is essential for everyone con- 
nected with the trust department. 

In this department it is not merely 
a case of applying a service as re- 
quested —here, the client must rely 
upon the trust officer to analyze his 
problem and prescribe the proper plan 
to accomplish the desired results. In 
other words, the trust department, 
and not the client, will be expected to 
take the initiative in nearly every 
instance. Lack of experience or un- 
familiarity with the full range and 
minutest details of trust service will 
quickly undermine the customer’s con- 
fidence and prove a decided detriment 
to the department. The personne! 
set-up is highly important. It is the 
foundation of the business. 


Analyze Your Market 


After the organization of the depart- 
ment you are then ready to look toward 
your market. Experience would in- 
dicate that an analysis of your market 
and the grouping of prospects into 
various classes for intensive effort is 
by far the most efficient manner of 
procedure.. Trust services should be 
sold intensively rather than generally. 

In other words, advertising of a 
general nature, or even when of a 
specific nature, used through mass 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Prominent Eastern Bank, by Installing“UNIT-PrANT’ 
arrangements, states that it saved at least$5000 a year by 


4 1- A 20% Saving in Floor Space . 
2-A reduction in Personnel from 21 to 15 


: 3-Combining operations of sorting, posting and filing 

4- Reducing error and Overtime Expense 

“ | gee yess of the routine now followed in your feet of floor space. The economy of this equipment has 
. bookkeeping department, there is a strong possi- been proved by many banks, large and small. 

it bility that you, too, can effect important savings. The little reminder below, pinned to your letterhead, 
e| The complete “Unit Plant” illustrated above — desk, will bring you a booklet describing in detail how expense 
e bookkeeping machine, ledger and statement tray and of operation and routine, and investment in equipment, 

base, and operator’s chair — occupies less than 30 square can be reduced. 

rd OTHER SHAW-WALKER : Have your secretary pin 

erhead. Ww r ‘ou 

Flite Cabin without obligation a book 

to Filing Cabinets let describing the opera- 
is Check-O-Matic ND bell tion, routine and equi 
f Check Sorting Racks ; ment used by many me 
- Ledger Equipment suid in the Commercial Book- 

be LKE keeping Department. 

a Trucks of All Kinds — 


gon, Mich. 
Special Bank Representatives In All Principal Cities 


In"writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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REMARKABLE 
STRENGTH 


one the important features 


of this special new check paper 
THE 


NEW 
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The long fiber and small amoykx 
of sizing in this superlative| 
strong new paper are illustrate 

by this micro-photograph, 


THE average check is written upon, folded, crum- 
pled, unfolded, endorsed, crushed, pinched and 
refolded as it passes along through seventeen pairs 
of hands, before it finally ends its journey back to 
the maker. Such vigorous use requires strength 
—more endurance than ordinary check papers 
afford. So The Todd Company has developed 
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Bankers’ Supply Division, THE TODD COMPANY 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me more information about Super-Safety 
Checks made of the new Super-Safety Paper. 


Name of Bank 


Name of Officer 


Street 


Town State 


Vist tN UR 


SERVICE 


a truly remarkable, strong new Super-Safety— — 
Check Paper—a genuine check paper expressly 
designed to meet the modern needs of checks. & 
This handsome, crisp, tough new Super-Safety 
Paper resists wear, tearing, fray- 


ing, folding and mutilation with 
remarkable strength. It has a 
powerful intrinsic resistance 
against destruction because of its 
exceptionally long fiber and its 
small amount of sizing—a com- 
bination that gives this paper unusual] endurance 
without brittleness or bulk. 

Other outstanding superiorities of this first 
real check paper: Foldability—an extraordinary 
ability to withstand repeated sharp folding. 
Durability—the lack of any tendency to become 
brittle, even after many years. Good writing surf i 
face — smooth, easy-writing surface with deep§ Th 


WITH SUPER-¥E 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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safety 
ressly 
hecks. 
safety 


penetration of ink without any their crisp “feel” of quality, and their satin-smooth 
tendency to blur or blot. surface distinguish them at once from ordinary 
' Every one who receives these supplies. For all these superiorities, the cost of 
new checks will recognize at once the new Super-Safety Checks is very moderate. 
N K HEC their unusual distinction and ap- Distinguish your banking service by supplying 
preciate the “service of protec- depositors with new Super-Safety Checks—on the 
urancéj tion” that the new Super-Safety Checks render. only genuine check paper. They provide a digni- 
These attractive checks expose with a glaring spot _fied means of advertising your bank—they create 
s firstithe first attempt to alter them. To prevent coun- a favorable impression of your service. Your in- 
dinaryff'erfeiting, their manufacture is guarded as the — quiry involves no obligation. Let us send you sam- 
ding: government guards bank-note paper. They are ples. Returnthecoupon. Bankers’ Supply Division, 
ecome available in all standard check forms—made only The Todd Co. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, Chicago, 
ig sur-§'0 individual order—never sold in blank sheets. Brooklyn, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas, Buffalo, 
1 deep§ Their remarkable strength, their beautiful tints, | Birmingham, Des Moines, Boston, Spokane. 


R-@FETY CHECKS ON THE NEW CHECK PAPER 
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circulation, is not as productive per 
dollar invested as when concentrated 
upon classes of logical prospects. A 
certain amount of missionary or edu- 
cational work must be done on the 
total list in order to lay a preliminary 
groundwork of understanding. From 
there on, however, the campaign 
should endeavor to suggest and explain 
services particularly adapted to the 
individual’s requirements. 

While it is desirable that the commu- 
nity at large be acquainted and re- 
minded, with regularity, of the fact 
that you are in the trust business, yet 
the most efficient work that can be 
accomplished through advertising or 
solicitation will come from intensified 
efforts confined to groups to which 
you apply proposals of service 


shoot wide of their mark in their ap- 
peal to the recipient, is it not but 
natural that he will become a bit bored 
and cease to give your literature 
his attention? And this might very 
possibly happen just at the time you 
were about to send him material that 
would strike the spark of action. 

And yet another good reason for 
confining your major efforts to groups 
is the item of expense. Hit or miss 
mailings and solicitations have proven 
wasteful. While the close analysis of 
every name in your prospect list will 
undoubtedly resolve itself into a big 
job and add to the initial cost, there is 
no doubt that, in the long run, it will 
be far more than offset by greater 
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various classifications or groups as 
outlined above. The entire list should 
be treated with the preliminary mate- 
rial designed to accomplish the educa- 
tion of the prospect to a general under- 
standing of trust services. After these 
first preliminary pieces have been 
mailed, then each group should receive 
the material especially designed for 
that particular group. 

Newspaper and other advertising 
should have a place in your program 
for the purpose of acquainting the 
community with the existence of your 
trust department. A reasonable con- 
tinuance in such mediums is necessary 
from the reminder standpoint. 

Solicitation is an essential unit of 

the program because it is only 


that, as far as you can possibly 
determine, fit the individual’s re- 
quirements. 


Classify Your Appeal 


By the same token, the more 
personalized you can make your 
appeal to the individual, the 
greater the results will be. It 
would, therefore, seem extremely 
important to divide your list of 
prospects, as far as possible, into 
individual groups that logically 


_ should be interested specific 


services. The particular type of 


service will be governed by the 


conditions surrounding the indivi- 
dual, such as the members of his 
family and their ages, his real 
estate and investment holdings, 
the amount of life insurance that 


through personal contact that your 
prospects can be successfully 
turned into customers. 

Two other important elements 
of your program are the life under- 
writers and the attorneys of your 
city. Both groups should be culti- 
vated and their co-operation 
assured, for they can exert a 
tremendous influence in directing 
trust business to your institution. 


Synchronize Your Efforts 


When a spark plug in a motor 
misses firing the result is a decided 
drop in the efficiency of the engine. 
It is just the same in a trust de- 
partment if one of the units of 
your merchandising plan misses 
fire.. The personnel, prospect list, 
advertising, direct mail and sales- 


manship must not merely be in 


he and his business connections 
carry. His mode of living would 
also enter into this individual analy- 
sis —that is, whether he is an active 
business man or retired and spends 
more or less of his time in travel. 
All these circumstances have an effect 
upon the class of trust service re- 
quired. 

In all instances, however, the cam- 
paign should start with the simplest 
possible explanation of trust service — 
it should be written in A B C style so 
that the layman will readily grasp it. 
Incidentally, wills are a subject of uni- 
versal interest and can well be covered 
during the first mailings or calls. 
From then on, however, if the total 
prospect list is subdivided, it would 
seem logical to emphasize and reiterate 
those specific forms of trust arrange- 
ments that should interest the pros- 
pect because of his individual condi- 
tions and situation. 

Another good reason for endeavoring 
to interest the prospect only in those 
forms of service in which he might be 
expected to participate, is that it is 
poor selling psychology to do other- 
wise. Suppose you plan a series of six 
or twelve mailings in your direct mail 
campaign. If the first three or four 


efficiency and an actual reduction in 
mailing costs, literature, etc. 


Plan Your Campaign 


It is assumed up to this point that 
your campaign for trust business is 
carefully planned. It may be well, 
however, to emphasize the fact that a 
well laid out plan is highly important. 
No advertising and selling effort can 
hope to be anywhere near efficient 
without a painstaking and definite 
program mapped out in advance with 
a definite objective in view and the 
sales and advertising effort released 
in conformity to it. 

First of all, in planning your cam- 
paign, comes the preparation of your 
list of prospects. This constitutes the 
backbone of your entire campaign. 
If yours is a new trust department, do 
not be in any hurry to create a list 
embracing every possible prospect in 
the community. Your present bank 
customers alone will supply a list 
sufficiently large and productive to 
occupy your new department for the 
first year and possibly longer. 

After this list has been compiled it 
should then be broken up into the 


working order but must function in 
harmony with the other units. 

For example, don’t release a rapid 
fire barrage of direct mail to the 
entire list of prospects and then ask 
your salesmen towork for the remainder 
of the year with little or no help of this 
nature. Synchronize your mailings 
with your salesmen’s calls. Schedule 
mailings in such quantities that your 
men will have the opportunity of call- 
ing soon after the prospect receives 
the literature —not months later. 

Newspaper and other advertising 
should be, as closely as possible, tied 
up in text with your current mailings. 
The advantage of this, from the psy- 
chological standpoint, is obvious. 


Educate Employees 


When a bank goes into the trust 
business one of the most vital points, 
not to be overlooked, is the education 
of the employees not connected with the 
trust department. 

The “contacts” of your present 
customers, who are your best pros- 
pects, are the officers of your bank, the 
tellers and other employees who come 
in direct touch with the public. They 
have the opportunity of doing more to 
bring in trust business than all of your 
(Continued on page 68) 
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| the new A. B; A. Cheque, | : 
«| compared with its pred=| 

=| ecessor. Deliveries of the OF 
mew Cheque will start | 


CQUNTERSIGNATUZ 
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| March 15, 1930. 
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ARPET 
Changes its Size 


The A. B. A. Cheque is to be issued in a 
smaller size—the standard size of the new 
United States currency. 

When the change was planned, the spon- 
sors of the Cheque decided to leave nothing 
undone which would add to its safety and 
attractiveness. 

The quality of the A. B. A. Cheque has 
always been reflected in its manufacture. But 
since it was first designed 20 years ago, many 
improvements have been made in engraving 
practice. These are now being utilized. 

The face of the Cheque is steel-engraved, 
framing an intricate design reproduced in 
four tints by a new process. The combination 
of complex engraving and the multi-color 
tint work never before used on a travel 
cheque reduces the possibility of counterfeit 
to a minimum. 

Plans are now under way to establish ready 
acceptance of the new form all over the 
world. The engraving work alone is an under- 
taking of many months—testimony in itself 
to its quality. 

It will be possible to begin delivery March 


CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


THE OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUES 
OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Merger Era of Bank Design 


Bank architecture is being influenced 
by mergers and branches throughout 
the country, especially in communities 
where the state laws are friendly to 
them. The tendency toward erecting 
tall buildings of modernistic design, 
capable of meeting a policy of con- 
solidation, and yet readily convertible 
to other than banking use, is steadily 
increasing. A significant example of 
this is the recently completed home of 


(Continued from page 16) 


can be converted into store space or 
used for any commercial purpose. 
The decoration of the banking room 
is pleasing, yet neither costly nor 
elaborate. It could be utilized even 
if an extra floor were introduced. 
The architects have employed a 
similar ingenious arrangement for the 
new building of the First National 
Bank of Amsterdam, New York. The 
bank occupies most of the ground floor 
and has leased the remain- 


der for a commercial office 


\ 


to a telephone company. 
It can readily retrieve that 
extra space and thus ex- 
pand laterally and also 
take over offices now leased 
and expand upward. The 
whole building could be 
made available for non- 
banking concerns at slight 
expense. 

Banks that rent part of 
their ground space to other 
businesses usually require 
that all signs be restricted 
in size and be uniform in 
lettering with its own and 
those of the tenants. They 
cannot tolerate as tenant, 
a merchant who would 
flaunt banners advertis- 
ing “sacrifice” sales, or 
emblazon his part of the 


that they employ or retain architects 
regularly, as they do lawyers. Often 
the architectural firm has offices in one 
of the branches. It is not unlikely 
that mergers will have definite depart- 
ments devoted to the planning and 
designing of their structures. As it is, 
these official architects are imparting 
to new buildings erected for branch 
offices, a certain distinctive character. 


AN objective is to create an atmos- 

phere in the branches such that 
clients of one branch will feel at home 
in another. This is done conspicuously 
and broadly at times, and often so 
subtly that the effect can hardly be 
defined in words. It is a fact, however, 
that the official architects of the Corn 
Exchange & Trust Company, of New 
York gave to its branches a certain 
uniform quality. The counters are 
usually of marble in the same tone, 
and the decorations, generally of a 
very simple Georgian or Colonial 
style, definitely express a welcome. 
The architects of the National City 
give the same impression to clients of 
the branches by the use of an eagle 
sculpture, conventionalized on modern- 
istic lines, and also in the decorations 
and fixtures. One of the new branches 
of the Chase National in the uptown 
wholesale jewelry section has a bank- 
ing room that is a replica on a smaller 


The First National Bank of Amsterdam, N. Y. 
and the banking room of the Bank of the United 
States, Bronx, New York 


the Fulton National Bank of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. The steel frame will 
sustain many more stories than it now 
does. The conservatively modern 
pattern of the facade can be easily 
repeated. The public banking room 
is on the ground floor, in the middle of 
the building, but readily accessible 
from front and side corridors which 
have wide street entrances. It is 
flanked by stores on both the ground 
floor and the mezzanine. As the bank 
expands or, as it may, absorbs other 
institutions, the shops will be vacated 
and added to the counting room. 
This change can be made all at once or 
gradually, as circumstances dictate. 
In anticipation of such an expansion, 
entrances and large windows have been 
so arranged to create the impression 
that the entire ground floor was 
originally intended for the Fulton’s 
exclusive occupancy. 

If, on the other hand, the bank 
should abandon this building, the 
ground floor and the entire mezzanine 


front with highly colored and flash- 
ing devices. 

Branch banking is beginning to 
standardize the architecture, decora- 
tion and equipment of the units. This 
tendency is now in its infancy, but it 
is rapidly growing. Financial institu- 
tions which maintain offices in various 
sections of a large city have so much 
work in building and in alteration 


scale of that of the main office, with 
its rich walnut counters minus cages 
and its modernistic lighting fixtures. 
The numerous branches of the Bank 
of the United States, New York, are 
designed as far as possible to attract a 
clientele that is likely to move fre- 
quently from one business address to 
another, or to establish new residences. 
All of them are now being equipped 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Much Better 


Value 


appreciate very 
much your sending 
us sample of your 
LIBERTY BOX and 
are pleased to advise 
that we have placed 
an initial order for 25 
of these boxes with 
our local dealer 
and your representa- 
tive, H. G. Pugh & 
Company of this city. 
After comparison 
with other boxes, we 
decided that your box 
was the much better 
value.”’ 
A. B. Stewart, 
Auditor, Arkansas 
Cotton Growers 
Co-operative 
Association 


End Labels] 


and Free La’ 
beling Strips, 


Structural adv 


afts, checks, etc...No. 
Small deposit slips. ..No. 
Pass books (2 rows) ..No. 
Old statements, etc..No. 
Telegram copies..... No. 
Vouchers, etc........ No. 
Deposit slips, etc... ..No. 
Drafts, checks, etc.. .No. 
Small deposit slips...No. 


Ledger sheets........ No. 
Documents.......... No. 
Large deposit slips. ..No. 
3x5" cards or slips... .No. 
Vouchers, etc........ No. 
Savings, checks, etc. . No. 
Savings ledger cards. No. 


LIBERTY Collapsible Storage Files mean more con- 
venience and lower cost in storage filing. More than 
30,000 banks and firms, many of them the largest in the 
country, use and prefer these files. LIBERTY Files 
will also save you time, space, money. 


20 Standard Sizes 
for Every Bank Filing Need 


LIBERTY Files8 No. 


1— 8 x4 x24 
2—9 x 3%x24 
3— 6 x4 x24 
4— 7 x 54x24 


5—104x 444x24 
6— 8x 5x24 
7—9 x 44x24 
8— 8 x4 x15 
9—9 x4 
10— 6 x 44x15 


1I—12  x104x24 
12—15 x10%x24 
. 13—10 x8 x24 


14—12 x124x12 
15— 44x10 x24 
16— 8 x5 x24 
17— 54x 34x24 
18— 84x 7 x24 
19— 7%x 34x18 
20— 84x24 


Special Sizes made in lots 
of 50 to 100 or more 


antages pictured above prove Liberty Files superior 
and show why these files are preferred by bankers and business men 


Thirty-nine 


Try This New and Better Way 
To Do Your Storage Filing 


) » grees of the kind of papers and records you want to 
file and store, the easiest, most convenient, lowest cost 
way is to use LIBERTY Files. Sizes are available for every 
need, such as deposit slips, checks, letters—see list. Special 
sizes are made to order. 


Leading users of LIBERTY Files—among them, National 
City Bank, New York; First National Bank, Chicago; 
Crocker First National Bank, San Francisco—say they prefer 
LIBERTY Files for the four following reasons: 


They keep papers and records in order. 
They prevent lost or damaged papers. 
They eliminate dust and confusion. 
They make reference instant and easy. 


All LIBERTY Files are made of the highest quality, water- 
proofed corrugated fibre board. They are strongly reinforced 
with adhesive cloth tape. Labels are attached. Gummed 
labelling strips are furnished free. The patented closing cord 
and tension button makes spillage impossible and insures 
against the loss or damage of valuable papers. Samples and 
full information will be sent without obligation. 


Simply sign the coupon, attach it to 
your letterhead and mail today 


BANKERS BOX CO., Inc., 


Rand McNally Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please send me a free sample LIBERTY File and full information. I 
preter Gite 
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Always Happy 
See 


A Man and His Bank Who 
Live Up to Their Slogan 
By Making Their Work 
Interesting and Original 


By Charles Nevans 


ROM president down, in an active 
F force of thirty-one persons, there 
is a cordial policy that gives the 
Peoples-Liberty Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of Covington, Ky., an aggressive 
and particularly congenial atmosphere 
with the result that a gain of over 
$1,000,000 in deposits was made in the 
eighteen months ended October 1. 
Starting in April, 1928—through 
consolidation of the Peoples Savings 
and the Liberty National —previously 
affiliated —Richard P. Ernst, former 
chairman of the board of the Liberty 
and president of the Peoples, became 
president, and associated with him as 
officers in the new bank were five 
officials of the merged institutions. 
It is around the initiative and aggres- 
sive measures of one of these officers 
particularly, that this story will largely 
center, for here is shown what can be 
done in bank building when a man, 
signally successful in industrial lines, 
enters active service as a senior bank 
executive, working with a corps of well 
experienced and efficient associates, 
and applies to the growth of his bank 
methods that savor more of big indus- 
trial management and commercial 
salesmanship than to ordinary banking 
custom. 

Before assuming office as executive 
vice-president, L. B. Wilson was asso- 
ciated only as a director of the Liberty, 
and gave no more than the ordinary 
attention usually given by busy men 
of affairs. 

As president and general manager 
of the Stanwood Corporation, large 
manufacturers of boilers, president 
of the Doermann-Rohrer Company, 
manufacturing electrical and mill sup- 
plies, president of L. B. Wilson, Inc., 
makers of radio supplies and owners 
of the local radio broadcasting station, 
managing director of a million dollar 
chain of local theaters, and president 
of the Covington Chamber of Com- 
merce, one can appreciate that in the 


active life of this 
thirty-seven- year-old 
business executive 
there had not been 
room to acquire tech- 
nical bank training — 
so let us see if this 
is really as essential 
as is generally considered. 

Back in 1927, while director in the 
Liberty, he conceived the merger 
referred to, bought control of the 
Peoples, and was elected vice-president; 
within a year, through his activity, the 
consolidation was brought about, and 
now, in the beautiful, well appointed 
banking home of the Peoples-Liberty 
the first desk you pass as you enter is 
that of L. B. Wilson, executive vice- 
president, where usually he spends 
five or six hours every day. 

And the boys in the bank say they 
are busy hours! 

‘““He has the knack,” said one, “‘of 
judging men and their ability more 
accurately and promptly than anybody 
I ever knew—and one of his strong 
characteristics is to act quickly, either 
for or against you, in any matter you 
bring up.” 

One of his first movements was to 
organize the entire force into a club, 
the object of which is to discuss, and 
where possible, improve methods and 
systems and to work actively in ac- 
quiring new business for the bank. 


FIRST he gave the organization its 

name, “The Bank Builders,” and 
monthly a dinner—and a good one — 
is given at the Chamber of Commerce. 
At each dinner one of the officers has 
to serve as toastmaster. No speeches 
from the officers, but men and women, 
clerks and all, in the various depart- 
ments, must rotate in talks about 
their particular departments, how to 
improve the service, incidents that 
occur in dealing with the public, etc., 
and these talks are followed by a gen- 
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eral discussion with such suggestions 
as seem pertinent. Now and then bank 
service is illustrated, or acted out. 
Mr. Wilson sits in and gets all angles. 

For example, there was ‘“Teller’s 
Night,” staged in benefit of service of 
six tellers. 

Two of the junior officers, who had 
come up from extended experience as 
tellers, together with one of the women 
employees, were the principals in a 
demonstration that followed the 
dinner. 

A cage was built up, supply of “‘stage 
money” on hand, and as the opening 
act one of those officers, in the role of a 
“grouchy” teller, occupied this cage. 
The woman employee enacted the 
role of “customer.” 

All of the little slants and side lights 
of disinterested, careless and unre- 
sponsive bearing were demonstrated 
by the “grouch’” as he answered a 
schedule of characteristic inquiries 
such as usually come from inexpe- 
rienced bank customers. 

Next, and in contrast, the part 
of the up-to-date, cordial, business- 
seeking, business-making teller was 
taken by the other officer, who an- 
swered the same inquiries, handled 
the same transactions, but, with an 
eye to his bank’s advantage, caught 
several little threads that usually lead 
to new business—at the same time 
humanizing the scene with his genial, 
cordial responsiveness. 

Never was closer attention, even in 
regular theaters, than that accorded 
this demonstration, at the conclusion 
of which the evening was given over 
to full discussion of the important 
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ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL 


INDUSTRY 


THE FARMER HAS USE FOR MANY TIMES MORE ELECTRICITY THAN THE AVERAGE CITY HOUSEHOLDER 


Farm electrification ..achievement and opportunity 


The helping hand of electricity today is reaching 
far beyond the limits of thickly populated areas. 
Already three hundred and fifty thousand farms 
are enjoying the same electrical service that is 
available in cities, while almost an equal num- 
ber have installed independent electrical service 
plants. The next five years, it is conserva- 
tively predicted, will see a million more 
farms electrified. 


Appliances 
+: Wiring 


Home and barnyard lighting is only a 
small part of the service that electricity 
can perform for the modern farmer. Milk- 
ing, threshing, pumping and irrigating 


The Sign of 
Westinghouse 


are broad fields for electric power in agri- 
culture. The lighting of: poultry houses 
increases egg production. Cook- 
ing and water-heating with 
electricity are now economical 


estinghouse 


Dealer 


Westinghouse 


realities. And thousands of farmers are finding 
that electric refrigeration pays for itself in better 
prices for milk and cream. 

Westinghouse developed much of the equip- 
ment that made extensive farm electrification 
possible. The first manufacturer to provide a 
generating service that required no atten- 
tion from month to month, Westinghouse 
also introduced the automatic electric 
range and developed the automatic stor- 
age water heater. Westinghouse supplies 
a complete line of household appliances 
and motors and controls to fit every farm 
need. And Westinghouse holds the good- 
will of the farmer by extending its factory 
service through service shops 
strategically located in all sec- 
tions of the country. 


Tune in “The Westinghouse Salute” on NBC coast-to-coast network Wednesday, 7:30 p. m., Eastern Standard Time. 
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CDi our pre- 
sent stenographers 
using Ediphones be 
more valuable to 
our exectttives 


Yes. The independence of the 
dictator with an Ediphone at 
his desk reflects the same ad- 
vantage to the stenographer. 
She is relieved from routine 
and delay and gains more 


time for executive assistance. 


Let us prove this. Telephone “The Edi- 
phone,” your City, or ask us for the book,“ An 
Easy Way to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


World-Wide Service in all Principal Cities 


LONDON OFFICE: 
Victoria House, 


Southampton Row 


Radio Program Monday Evenings 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


and responsible post the teller holds 
in building business for his bank. 

“Do all members of the force attend 
these dinners regularly?’ I asked. 

“Well I should say!—Not only is 
there a good dinner, an evening of 
entertainment, and always some valu- 
able object lesson—but Mr. Wilson, 
whose plan it is, has a stipulated at- 
tendance fee for each one present — 
just as a bank pays its directors. He 
says he thinks these meetings and dis- 
cussions within the force rank close in 
importance with directors’ meetings. 
And why not?” 

“‘What else of your ‘Bank Builders’ 
Club?” I asked. 

“Oh,many things. Mr. Wilson seems 
to turn over a stone and pick up some- 
thing new for us every week. Take, 
for example, the renting of safe deposit 
boxes. He notified the force that the 
first year’s rental fee from a new patron 
would be given as a reward to the 
member who influenced the customer. 
In a short time over 300 new renters 
were thus obtained. 

‘And the safe deposit story does not 
end here,” he said. “‘Once a box renter, 
the customer must be brought on to 
the books as a depositor; not compul- 
sory, of course, but following this cam- 
paign Mr. Wilson supplied each de- 
partment with little cards tastily 
printed, each set showing a different 
suggestion of our service, and an 
implied suggestion for patronage. 
These cards, when presented, unlocked 
the door for emphasized personal 
solicitation, and of course in this, have 
proved effective.” 


ME: Wilson also supplies the tellers 
and other departments with other 

cards which he edits. They go out 
in every statement, every pass book, 
and they are otherwise distributed. 

The printing is in two colors, the 
cards just the size of ordinary business 
calling cards on nice stock with deli- 
cate color scroll across the top and two 
lines: ““Approved by The Bank Builders 
of Peoples-Liberty Bank & Trust 
Company in small type in a lower 
corner, and in the center are pithy little 
philosophies —here are a few samples: 

““Cinches never last.” 

“Autos that are not self-starters are 
out of date; so are employees.” 

“T-can is in American.” 

“A chip on your shoulder is excess 


| baggage.” 


“The best day for doing your best 
comes seven times each week.” 

“The best place to loaf is in the 
cemetery.” 

He entirely ignores the general cus- 
tom of adjusting salaries only at annual 
periods. He gets around actively in 
the bank and personally takes note of 
what the employees are doing, and how 
well they are doing it. If one is under- 
paid, up goes his salary right away 


THE BURROUGHS 


without any suggestion the 
employee —and vice versa! 

He is quickly and interestedly re- 
sponsive in any discussion of this sub- 
ject—at any time—and recently he 
supported a liberal policy by saying 
“‘an underpaid employee is usually too 
much worried by bills and expenses to 
leave his mind free for good service in 
the bank.” 

A clerk approached him some time 
ago with a suggestion that his pay 
should be increased. 

“Allright,” said the president, ““‘come 
into my office at four o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon and give your reasons for 
thinking you should be paid more. 
Meanwhile I will look into the matter 
and maybe give you reasons for con- 
sidering your present compensation 
ample.” 

He failed to call. 

Mr. Wilson is a strong advocate of 
advertising. The bank makes liberal 
use of the newspapers and other local 
mediums. 

The advertising is not given to 
boastful tone, but rather is expressive 
of co-operation and _ appreciation. 
Even the counter checks advertise the 
bank, for in a narrow bracket across 
the top is printed “We are grateful to 
you! YOU have made this the largest 
state bank in Kentucky, outside of 
Louisville!’ 

In fact the visitor in this bank senses 
the advertising spirit, even as he 
approaches from the street, for every 
window is adorned with an outside 
flower box containing flowers and ferns, 
and as one enters, a Neon sign, 
mounted high on the facing mez- 
zanine and visible from the street 
till the current cuts off at midnight, 
glows in electric blue the greeting: 
Always Happy to See You. 

Then there is the “Betsy Ross”’ room. 

The general fashion now is to give 
attention to modern comforts and 
modern conveniences of customers, 
and especially women. 

In the “Betsy Ross” room, imme- 
diately leading to the modern safe 
deposit vaults, artists have departed 
entirely from the usual style of bank 
furnishings, and here you find a pro- 
fusion of Persian oriental rugs; a 
handsome painting depicting Betsy 
Ross delivering the Flag, and other 
masterpieces of the painter’s art includ- 
ing “The Obelisk,” by Hubert Robert; 
the latest magazines on boudoir tables; 
chairs of the comfort of your favorite 
one at home, under softly shaded 
reading lamps; desks convenient for 
writing; and on each side of the 
entrance to the vault space two tor- 
chieres, of bronze, shed soft light 
through Italian pottery bowls. 

There are ten officers and twenty- 
nine directors in this bank, and the 
board includes seven of the officers. 
The service includes trust, mortgage 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Forty-three 


ENDORSING 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
613 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


one operation with the new Amer- 
ican Endorsing Machine. As the 
adding machine operator lists checks 
on the adding machine, he simply drops 
them into the machine—and the 
Endorser does the rest, automatically 
stacking the endorsed checks in the 
same order they are listed. No checks 
ean be “skipped” —none can get a 
wrong endorsement—you can work 
right up to the last minute for clear- 
ings and transit. 
Eliminate noisy, smeary,time-wasting 


Yon can now list and endorse in 


ished check 


often dull, bend or break perforator 


Per: and clips concealed in checks too 


needles. And how annoying it is for 
the small bank with only one perforator 
to be without the machine while it is in 
the factory for repairs! 
American needles are 55% stronger 
than ordinary perforating machine 
needles, and besides this additional 


You Can Save 
ney in 3 Ways 
with American Machines 


I-Cheeck Endorsing 


hand-stamping of checks. List and en- 
dorse in less time than it formerly took 
just to list. Equip your bank with the 
Endorser that is making money and 
saving money for banks large and small 
throughout the country —whose pa- 
tented refinements have revolutionized 
bank transit work. Price, about $200., 
depending on the expense of manufac- 
turing your die. 

Mail the coupon below for a free 
illustrated copy of “How Banks Large 
and Small Are Saving Money on Check 
Endorsing.” No obligation. 


2-Cheek Signing 


N THE same way the new American Endorser is 
used for endorsing, you can now also use it for 
signing voucher, cashier’s, exchange and trust de- 

partment checks and certificates of deposit. All that is 
needed is an extra die — dies are quickly interchanged 
and cost but a few dollars. 

It permits you to sign and verify in less time than it 

formerly took just to verify. After comparing the fin- 


to the voucher or other record, instead of 


turning the check completely over and stopping every 
so often to arrange the pile, you merely drop it into 
the machine—and the machine does the rest, auto- 
matically stacking the checks in their correct order. 


3=Check Caneelling 


strength, any clerk can easily and quickly 
install new American needles in the 
American No. 22 or larger models. 

If your machine is punching illegible 
cancellations, just send us a sample of 
the perforation it makes. That’s all we 
need. We'll quote you a liberal trade-in 
offer that will put an end to your perfora- 
tor troubles. Use the coupon below. 


*““The Modern Way Is the American Way”’ 


- SIGNING 


Please send me, without obligation, complete 
details on () The New American Endorser and Signer, 
and the (1) Hand, Foot-Power, Automatic Elec- 
tric Perforators, with a () Quotation on your trade-in 
allowance on our old perforating machine, a sample 
impression of which is enclosed herewith. 


CANCELLING 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR Co. - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO « Established 1910 
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Forty-four 


are facing changed 


But 


ups. 


Gentlemen: 


Crime.’ 
Bank.......... 
Address... 


burglaries used to be the rule. 
| tection was evolved—tons of concrete and 
steel—time locks to prevent night burglaries. 
those same funds 
during the day, and naturally, bandits are 
adopting the easy course of day-light hold- 
This rising tide of banditry can be 
checked. Largest banks, which would seem 
to need it least, are rapidly installing 


nothing protects 


Protection 
Progress 


Modern 


conditions. 


No shooting whatever—no injury to em- 
ployees or innocent bystanders. Step on the 
handy foot release, and daring bandits are 
reduced to weeping helplessness. 
Gas is the modern wall of defense between 
your bank and the thousands of known crimi- 
nals in the United States—more than eight 
criminals to every bank. You may be sure 
that they have spotted your obsolete defense. 
Only a question of time until they strike. 
Don’t hope you are immune—you’re not! 


Our book «Protection Against Banditry 
and Crime” tells how the bandit works 
and how to defeat him. 


Send for it. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
185 41st St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Without obligation on our part, you may send 
us your book “Protection Against Banditry and 


Night-time 
Better pro- 


Federal 
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loan, small loan, savings, commercial, 
bond and service departments. 

The bank has no borrowed money. 
On the other hand its statement of 
September 30, in total resources of 


THE BURROUGHS 


more than nine million dollars, pre- 
sents a cash reserve of $462,419.60, 
and a secondary reserve of bonds and 
other securities in excess of a million 
dollars. 


Concerned With Speculation 


By T. D. 


AVINGS deposits have been falling 

off in many parts of the country 

and bankers are inclined to blame the 
present speculative mania. 

People are drawing out their savings 
to invest in common stocks with the 
hope of making much more than 4 
or 44% per cent. 

Many banks are making strenuous 
efforts to combat this tendency or at 
least to guide 
their depositors 
towards safe in- 
vestment. The 
reproduced ad- 
vertisement of 
The Trust Com- 
pany of New 
Jersey, Jersey 
City, is typical of 
many which are 
being published by 
banks in the effort 
to convince people 
that there is still 
need for the old- 


An Ancient Fable 
And A Modern Application 


You know Aesop's fable of the dog that lost the meat clutched in his mouth 
when he grasped at its reflection in the water. 


Don't drop your savings account in search of the possible but not probable 
profits of speculation. 
If you can’t afford to lose don't speculate. Build up your savings in “ 


The 
Trust Company” and you'll always have something to fail back upon—a 
growing reserve fund for emergencies and a very present help in time of 
trouble. 


MacGregor 


institution now tells the savings deposi- 
tor that after he has built up a savings 
account to the point where it will pro- 
tect him in a rainy day, he should put 
the rest of his money into sound se- 
curities which will pay him even a 
higher rate than 4 per cent. It, of 
course, makes a bid to sell the reader 


securities. The bank invites the 
saver to come in and have a talk with 
its officers, who en- 


deavor to size up 
his situation and 
determine whether 
or not he should 
use part of his ac- 
cumulated savings 
to buy securities. 

This is not a plan 
which enables the 
bank to increase 
savings deposits. 
It merely tends to 
divert to another 
department of the 
J bank money that 


fashioned thrift a 
which been 
the foundation of 
so many Ameri- 
can fortunes and 


THE TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
Journal Square, Jersey City 


customers might 
take out and in- 
vest with brokers. 

A Delaware 


Dentorth 
Bergenline Ave. at 32nd St., Union Clery 
12 Hedeoe Place Hoboken 


AFFILIATES 
‘The Monitor Trust Co. 19th Se. 
at Park Ave. Wen New York 


‘The Perk Tres Co. och Se 
Park Ave. Wechewhen 


bank, confronted 
with the same 


Ave. 


$1 3.000,000 


problem, takes an 


the basis of the 
success of many 

prosperous per- 

sons. 


Some of them 
are saying to their depositors and 
prospective depositors, ““Let compound 
interest second your own efforts to 
get ahead, and when you have saved 
enough to invest, consult us regard- 
ing the safe, sound and non-speculative 
investment of your funds.” 

In a recent advertisement the 
National City Bank, New York, the 
country’s largest bank, said: 


“The grief that follows in the trail of bank 
failures and unintelligent, careless specula- 
tion, often heart-rending in itself, is the 
more terrible in the realization that in 
most cases a little sound thinking, a grain 
of prudence, might have avoided it. There 
are so many banks of deposit that are un- 
questionably safe, there are so many in- 
vestment banking houses expertly equipped 
and with outstanding reputations for good 
judgment and honesty in their reeommend- 
ations, there are so many trust institutions 
recognizedly operated by _ trust-minded. 
conservative officers, that for one who will 
but think, it is the height of folly to be 
entrapped.” 


Another large New York financial 


entirely different 
tack. It makes 
every effort to 
find out why a man withdraws his 
deposit. When the teller is told that 
the customer is planning to buy stock, 
he refers the customer to a_ senior 
officer who studies the situation and 
decides in his own mind whether the 
customer should encroach on his sav- 
ings. If he thinks the customer is 
justified, he offers to help him pick a 
sound stock. The senior officer always 
refuses to name any one stock but 
usually suggests a half dozen or more 
and lets the customer make the final 
selection. It is the opinion of the 
bank that this helpfulness to customers 
will pay out in the long run, after the 
stock speculation craze has died down. 
If the officer does not believe that the 
customer should invest in stock, he 
endeavors to show him why not. Ii 
the customer persists in his desire to 
invest, the bank refuses to give him 
any aid in selecting stock and lets him 
‘gang his ain gait.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


A Permanent 
Expression of 


An advantage Art Metal gives to this well- 
known Pittsburgh institution. 


INTEGRITY 


f 

r 

; The sound character of this great 

- Pittsburgh bank typified in Art Metal 

p 

d 

i HE Monongahela National Bank sought equip- 

.- ment for its new home that would reflect finan- 

S cial strength and stability. ..give economic protection 

S. combined with lasting wear and high operating 

“ efficiency. Art Metal measured up to every one of 

: these requirements. Now it is installed throughout 

5. this leading institution. Even the massive entrance 

) doors are Art Metal bronze. 

: Today, both large and small financial institutions 

t are choosing Art Metal. They find that this bank 

1t equipment need never be replaced...that it can be 
1- matched and added to perfectly...that its dignified 

S. appearance pays for itself by its aid in selling 

4 banking service. 

- For forty-one years Art Metal has been producing 

mn bronze and steel bank equipment. The mature 

it judgment of this long experience is available to you 

“ without obligation. A letter brings a representative 

Pe qualified to help solve any problem of installation. 

at Address your request NOW to: Art Metal Con- : 
k, struction Company, Jamestown, New York. . 

or 

id 
1e 
v- 

is 

a ROUTINE SPFEDED UP... EFFI- 

nr CIENCY UNDER ANY OPERAT- 

ING CONDITIONS . . . with these . 
ut Art Metal steel partitions and count- i 
ers in the Monongahela National 

al Bank. All tellers’ cages Art Metal ¥ 
rs 

he 


If 


NO CROWDED FLOOR SPACE... CUSTOMERS’ COMFORT BETTERED. Art Metal 
to desks and desk equipment afford added convenience to clients. Low type counter rails make JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 
tr ions with '$ more personal. 


Bronze and steel equipment for banks, libraries, and public buildings . . . Hollow metal doors and trim 
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Forty-six 
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LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


- a banker audience can follow 


Attention! 


Wherever you see close attention given 
to neatness and efficiency in the Ma- 
chine Bookkeeping Department, look 
for WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING 


LEDGER, 


You may expect to find this high rag 
content sheet in use where these things 


are considered essential. 


It stands firmly upright; does not sag; 
its corners do not crack and wrinkle 
from thumbing. Its bulk is compara- 
tively slight; its strength is unusual, and 
its color, buff, neutralizes eye strain. 

Specify WE STON’S Machine Posting 


Ledger. Your dealer has it. 


Byron Weston Gompany 


A family of paper makers for more than sixty-five years 


MILLS AT DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


eFunch 


ga cafe Speediest 

i and Stro ngest / 

of ACCO PUNCH does not touch hand. 
Steel dies cut holes with only a slight pres 
sure of fingers. 

ACCO PUNCHES never rust, break or 
need servicing of any sort—the safest, speed- 

i} iest and strongest you can buy. For all 

standard loose leaf gauges and holes. Uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 
Write for circular, 
dealer's name 
AMERICAN CLIP CO. 


Long Island City, N.Y. 
Acco Canadian Co., 
Toronto 
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FROM A BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


T was our privilege to attend the 
session of the American Bankers 
Association convention in San 

Francisco on October 2 when the 
Comptroller of the Currency made his 
eagerly-awaited address on the branch- 
and-chain-banking situation. The 
news had been to some extent dis- 
counted in advance and it was obvious 
that the large audience listened to the 
excellent address without any great 
surprise, though with the 
closest attention —bankers 
get the habit of concentra- 
tion in their business and 


an intricate address far 
better than most groups. 
The real thrill of the morn- 
ing, however, came when 
Rudolph S. Hecht, chairman 
of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission, came forward and 
showed on a huge chart that 
was legible throughout the 
hall, the progress by states 
of group and chain bank sys- 
tems, with the numbers of 
chains now in process of formation 
and the aggregate banking resources 
thus controlled. His matter-of-fact 
remark that the figures were accurate 
only up to and including September 
20 and that if brought down to October 
2 might have to be extensively revised, 
made the convention realize that we 
are facing a “condition and not a 
theory.” 


* 


There was a story going the rounds 
at San Francisco of a Pennsylvania 
banker who was urged to attend the 
convention. He said that he did not 
dare to leave his desk for fear he would 
lose his bank while he was away. 


* * * 


Chorus-leader Kirkhofer sprang a 
good one when he was trying to get the 
crowd to sustain a note. “Come on, 
come on, bankers’”’ he pleaded, ‘‘do as 
you do at home —get a good note and 
then hold on to it.” 


* * 


Two branch managers were inter- 
viewed. The first said ““We must at 
all times remember that we are really 
community bankers, and we cannot 
insist on all the rules and restrictions 
that are put in effect downtown. We 
have to stretch points continually to 
serve our people.” The second, not 
half a mile from the first, said “‘Don’t 


let anyone tell you that merely be- 
cause we are in a branch we have got 
to do sloppy banking —we are just as 
careful and strict here as in the main 
office, and people respect a banker 
more if he is careful of their money. 
So we make very few exceptions and 
aim to keep a clean bank at all times.” 
Asked about the two branch managers 
who thus differed so radically, the 
officer at their head office said that the 
second was more successful 
and was building up a better 
business than the first. He 
added that he had to watch 
No. 1 all the time for fear he 
would run into losses. Ap- 
parently, the idea that the 
community or neighborhood 
bank, whether branch or 
unit, can act more “easy” 
with the people, did not work 
out in this case. There is 
a question whether “sloppy 
banking” ever really wins 
business. 
* * 


Mr. Sanders 


An independent told of successfully 
competing with a branch bank across 
the street by taking an individual and 
personal interest in his staff and financ- 
ing for them purchases of the stock of 
the bank. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore, vice-president 
of the Futurity National Bank, says 
that the first official promotion he got 
was to the title of assistant cashier. 
He said they gave it to him because he 
had a raise coming and they thought 
that the title would keep him quiet a 
bit longer. 


* * * 


As branch banking develops, one 
sees interesting attempts to solve some 
of its problems. For one thing, there 
is that of the check that comes in 
without an identifying mark of the 
branch on it, or drawn by a customer 
having no account at the main bank 
or the branch where presented, but 
possibly having an account at one ol 
the other offices. Some banks simply 
return the item marked “No account 
at this branch.” Others have hesitated 
to return such items without at least 
making an effort to find the account. 
Some keep telephone operators ready 
and have a card index with the names 
of all customers at all branches. Others 
spend large sums in maintaining elabo- 
rate central files, that grow more and 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


National 16 inch Circular door, one of the doors just installed for 
BADGER STATE BANK of MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


John J. O’Connell, President 


Kirchhoff and Rose, Architects 


After Installation and ye 


OW is your vault door and vault equipment 
going to look after installation? Are you going 
to be satisfied then? These are two questions 

worthy of your consideration before you finally de- 
cide which door to buy. 


The National Safe and Lock Company answers these 
questions for you from the start. National doors give 
you absolute protection. They have features that are 
nowhere excelled and in many instances are un- 
matched by other equipment. 


In design, in appearance, in customer approval, in 
weight, and in details of finish, where it would be 
sO easy to cheapen both materials and processes, 
National doors are built up to a standard which is 
the highest in the entire field. 


Prove these claims to yourself by comparing National 
doors with others. Ask about replacement guarantees, 
time locks, size of bolts, crane hinges, finish plates, 
compressor blocks, and housings, weight and similar 
points. 


National Vault Doors Give You 
Unquestioned Superiority 


Then examine contracts. The National policy says that you 
must be satisfied and that the installation is subject to acceptance 
before you are under any obligation. Could such a contract be 
made if National doors were in any way short of what we claim? 


Get the facts. Our 40-page book shown 
below is yours for the asking. It will 
give you many facts you should know. 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


Established 1883—46 years ago 


General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 
Works— East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 


See U. S. A. 


tobuy anew vault | 
doororvaultequip- | 
ment, this book | 
contains facts of 
vitalimportance to 


1 of experience are 
| at your service. Address 


Clip and Mail This Coupon Now % Attention of 


New York Office 
388 Broadway 


. , This Book ¥ The National Safe and Lock Co. 
3 | FREE | 2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


1] Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full infor- 
pa, alecopegwe te | mation on the subjects I have checked below. 


ODaylight Robbery 
O\Safe Deposit Boxes [JVault Systematizers [JChests 


you. Our 46 years 


Chicago Office 
Tower Bldg. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 


Los Angeles Office’. 
Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 
1429 S. Los Angeles St. 


SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OVault Linings (JGrille Partitions 


O Vault Lockers 
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Forty-eight 


LIK LOK 
Collapsible 


PAT. U. S. AND CANADA 


OR the convenient and economical 

storage of old records of every kind. 
Now in use in America’s largest industrial 
and financial institutions. 


Illustrating A- 124 Letter Size and A-93 C. heck Size 


THE ONLY FILE 


Having 

1. Automatic Spring Lock 7. Bulge-Prouf Ends 
2. Triple-Steel Reinforce- _ 8. All Surfaces Smooth 

ment 9. Moisture Resisting 
3. Heavy Three-PlyBottom 10. Never Spill Features 
4. Handy Pull Strap 11. Unusual Durability 
5. Dust-Proof Top 12. Portability and Light- 
6. Sag-Proof Lid ness 


COLORS — Olive Green, Mahogany, Walnut, Oak 
and special colors canbe furnished if desired. 
86 Sizes. Special Sizes Made to Order. 
FREE SAMPLE ON REQUEST 
Insist on seeing QUIK-LOKS before 
again purchasing storage files ! 
Complete Stocks carried in New York, Pitts- 


burgh, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Lincoln, Nebraska 


DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


THE KAY - DEE COMPANY 


Mfrs. Steel, Fibre and Paper 
Transfer and Storage Files 


3617-3645 So. 36th St., Lincoln, Nebraska 


Trust 
security and eco 


in mailings. 
famous Ame 
mailings and t 
Envelope. 


| 100% 
Coverage 


Burroughs Clearing House 
reaches one or more executives 
in every bank in the United 
States and Canada. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


more cumbersome and hard to main- 
tain year by year. Ultimately we 
shall have a system like the English 
where each branch will be to all intents 
and purposes a separate bank, with 
general books, “‘n’everything.” 


* * * 


Peter Pencecounter, the teller, heard 
of an attempted holdup that was frus- 
trated by a bank officer hurling a tele- 
phone directory at the bandit, hitting 
him in the head, and so confusing him 
that he ran out of the bank without 
any loot. Peter says there are two 
things to note about the incident. 
First is that there is a use for every- 
thing, even a ’phone book. Second is 
that it was lucky for the staff that the 
officer used the directory rather than 
a gun, or someone, (not the bandit) 
might have got hurt. 


* * * 


The savings department is one place 
in most banks where the account- 
analysis fiends have not yet penetrated. 
Tradition demands that all accounts, 
however small, shall be accepted. The 
thrifty person, however humble his 
means, has always been welcome. Yet 
there is a limit to the profitableness of 
saving accounts. The Bowery Savings 
Bank of New York recently took a 
block of 5,000 accounts and analyzed 
them. Only 15 per cent, 750 in all, 
were functioning as real savings ac- 
counts and showing at least twelve 
deposits a year, with growing balances. 
Of the remainder, 41 per cent were 
either too small or too active to be 
profitable, and 59 per cent were dor- 
mant sums in excess of $500 carried in 
the bank as a liquid investment. Nice 
business this latter, but not requiring 
the elaborate paraphernalia of a sav- 
ings bank. 


* * * 


Some months ago we told in this 
column of a young married couple who 
were making regular deposits in a sav- 
ings account to defray the expenses of 
a divorce in the event that they should 
want one. A correspondent writes that 
he feels perfectly sure he knows the 
sequel. He says that he is willing to 
bet money that the savings account 
was eventually used to buy a roadster, 
and that the couple are now quarreling 
bitterly as to who shall use it. 


* * * 


One of the ways in which one may 
make real enemies is to call upon the 
guarantor or endorser of a note to pay 
the obligation. It is a curious fact 
that although it is explained elabo- 
rately and in detail to the would-be 
endorser when he enters the transac- 
tion that he may have to pay, he seldom 
in his mind accepts the liability but 
always relies on the principal debtor. 
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Possibly people who are sufficiently 
careful to visualize such things, do not 
become endorsers. It is very certain 
that the guarantor or endorser hates 
to dig up the money, and must often 
be sued to enforce payment. A banker 
relates that he took a man off by him- 
self and urged him not to endorse a 
certain note. The other insisted on 
doing so and the loan was made. It 
was necessary to fight a lawsuit to col- 
lect from the endorser some months 
later. 


* * * 


- Should the bank building be on a 
corner site? In Los Angeles is one 
large branch banking outfit that always 
builds on good corner sites, and another 
that as consistently goes a few doors 
down the street to avoid the increased 
overhead. The first bank says that in 
the long run the prestige and dignity 
of the corner bring more business and 
that anyway the corner will appreciate 
in value. The second bank says that 
it made more money out of saving 
overhead than it could possibly 
make out of any extra business it 
might attract at the corner site, and 
that it is not interested in paper 
profits on realty that could not be 
realized without selling the office. 


* * * 


Purchasing Agent says that most 
large banks lose money through inade- 
quate care of machines. A bank he 
knows has some $65,000 invested in 
small machines including typewriters, 
adding machines, calculators, endors- 
ers, mail meters, coin counters, and so 
forth. He points out that if this bank 
had one machine worth $65,000, the 
bank would spare no reasonable expense 
to keep it in proper condition and to see 
that it did not suffer from lack of proper 
care and adjustment. Yet the numer- 
ous small machines, bought piece by 
piece over a number of years, and 
charged off the books as quickly as the 
income tax authorities permit, were 
allowed to run down for want of ordi- 
nary maintenance care. 


* * * 


In case of fire or other disaster, most 
banks would have trouble in making 
their claims on account of a lack of 
physical inventory. Banks buy equip- 
ment as needed and often, once it is 
charged off, lose all track of where it 
was bought and how much it costs. In 
one large city bank recently, they 
undertook to build up an inventory. 
It was a long and tiresome job, but now 
the audit department has on file some 
description of every piece of furniture 
on hand, with either an actual record of 
purchase or an appraisal. Changes 
are made from time to time as new 
equipment is bought or old charged 
out. Each department head gets a 
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The 
Choice of those 


who Discriminate! 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND is selected by 
those who value it for its distinction, its true 
worth and utility. It is a high grade paper 
made in white and beautiful tints, and sen- 
sitized so as to expose immediately any 
attempted alteration by scratch, erasure, 
washing, or acid. 


You can learn more about GILBERT 
SAFETY BOND, “The Safest of Safety 
Papers,”’ from the lithographer or printer in 
your city. Or write us and we will gladly 
send an attractive booklet containing sam- 
ple sheets of white and colors. 


GILBERT 
SAFE T Y 


BO N D 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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Copy 
€ ‘Typographic 
Craftsmanship 


For FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Planning, Writing and 
Printing Custom-made 
Direct-Mail Literature 
ONE PIECE OR A FULL SERIES 


Savings, Commercial Bank- 
ing, Trust, Investment, Ser- 
vice Booklets 


THE BLODGETT reputation for dy- 

namic, understandingly planned 

and written financial advertising is 

nationally known. Our affliated 

Printing-Craftsmen, the Brown- 

Blodgett Company, are producers 
of Fine Printing. 


A Rare combination of Copy and 
Typographic Craftsmanship for 
your Special needs. 


Write Harvey Blodgett, President 
HARVEY BLODGETT 
COMPANY 


French Building 
Fifth Avenue at Forty-Fifth 
NEW YORK 


There is only ONE 
Visible 


It is fully patented and identified by the name 


694321 
AMERICAN VISIBLE. 


Speeds work and prevents wrong numbers being 
error. Saves spoilage of valuable papers. The Best num- 
bering machine money can buy. 


AMERICAN VISIBLE NO. 41 


The only “‘visible’’ Numbering Machine. Strongly built and 


beautifully finished. Made for those who appreciate value. | 


| in opening their branch at Cold Lake, 


NNOUNCING $7 A popular new five move- 
**Five-in-One”’ 50 ment American, No. 110 


6 wheel ‘‘Five-in-One’’ No. 111 - $8.50 
GUARANTEED BY 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO 
224 Shepherd Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y 
Branches: Chicago - London ~ Paris 
InCanada: $.S.Stafford & Co., Ltd.,146 KingSt.W., Toronto 


‘| tween officers of the two banks. 


| 


| 
| 


copy of his inventory each year and 
must certify to the physical existence 
of the items, which are all numbered, 
the numbers being affixed to the articles. 


* * * 


Recently a check for $5,000 was 
cashed in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
forastranger. It was drawn on a bank 
in Long Beach, California, and identi- 
fication was made by means of a long- 
distance telephone conversation be- 
They 
first asked one another technical ques- 


_ tions about banking and their respec- 
_ tive institutions to make sure that they 
_ were properly connected, and then the 


stranger was identified by a telephone 
description made by the Long Beach 


| banker. 


* * * 


One of the minor problems of transit 
departments is the tracing of unpaid 
items upon which the endorsing stamp 
of the remitting bank is either missing 
or illegible. A young man in one of the 
large Los Angeles banks who has the 
job of tracing such items, hit upon a 
good idea. From the several branches 
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of the bank and its country correspond- 
ents, he collected sheets of paper bear- 
ing the impressions of all teller’s stamps 
and other stamps used to mark the 
routing of checks through the banks. 
In many instances, unendorsed items 
can be traced through the teller’sstamp. 
Another bank, having many branches, 
has the transit number of the branch 
on every tellers’ stamp, so that if the 
endorsement cannot be read, there is a 
clue to the sending branch. In other 
instances, the origin of the item has 
been determined by following up the 
payees, telephoning and asking them 
where they carry their account. 


* * * 


Incidentally a storekeeper says that 
a bank building next door is not good 
for the average store. The bank is 
closed so much of the time, and does 
not attract any “‘transient’’ trade. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore took a big sedan 
in on a private trade he made. He says 
it is a fine, expensive car —passes 
everything on the road except the 
gasoline stations. 


Canadian Notes and Comment 


By G. 


are watching with interest the 

progress made by the Dominion 
government in establishing air mail 
service across Canada. While some 
sections of the country are already 
provided with this service, the recent 
decision of the government to estab- 
lish beacons for night flying will make 
the service more valuable. It is 
expected that Canadian banks will 
take advantage of the facilities pro- 
vided, because the service should cut 
off several days’ interest on checks in 
transit from far western and far east- 
ern clearing house centers. The service 
will also bring the district head- 
quarters of the banks in the different 
provinces closer to eastern head offices 
at Toronto and Montreal. 


ee executives in Canada 


* * * 


Canadian banks have used _ the 


airplane on many occasions in estab- 
printed by | lishing new branches at isolated points, 


| getting on the ground even before the 
railroad had arrived. The experience 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 


Manitoba, a new mining town 550 
miles north of Winnipeg, is a typical 
instance of the speed and efficiency 


+ | of this new aid to banking. Armed 


with some pasteboard signs and a 


_ club bag containing cash and an ini- 
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A. G. 


tial supply of stationery, the manager 
of the new branch climbed into an 
airplane at The Pas and an hour later 
opened for business. Banking was 
conducted in the only building then 
erected in the town, a general store 
which the bank shared by pre- 
arrangement with the proprietor un- 
til other premises were erected. The 
103-mile flight from The Pas to Cold 
Lake was made with the temperature 
hovering around 30 degrees below 
zero. 


* * * 


Toronto led all Canadian cities in 
the establishment of new _ branches 
for the six months’ period to August. 
No fewer than thirteen new branches 
were established in different parts of 
the city by the chartered banks. 
Vancouver got seven and Montreal 
five new branches in the same period. 
Regina, Sask., where considerable in- 
dustrial development is going on, 
gained three new branches. Winnipeg, 
Edmonton, Ottawa, Quebec, Saska- 
toon, Hamilton and Victoria were 
also among the larger cities where 
banks were active in opening new 
agencies. 


* * * 


A quick-witted teller in a London, 
Ontario, branch of the Bank ol 
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USELESS 
TO ATTACK 


the 


IRST used as a camp site by the 
Romans under Caesar . . . cap- 
tured by the roving Vesigoths 

and fortified with massive walls and 
towers .. . further strengthened by St. 
Louis of France in the 12th century— 
that is the history of the medieval city 
of Carcassonne. Protected by a double 
girdle of walls—the two gateways 
guarded by great beaked towers, this 
city was impregnable. When the notori- 
ous Black Prince burned and pillaged 
the surrounding country, he thought 
it useless to attack the walled Cité de 


Carcassonne, well knowing its strength. 


Like the plunderers of old, criminals 
today know it is useless to attack im- 
pregnable strongholds. Diebold Bank 
Vaults are the modern strongholds of 
wealth. They are built to withstand any 
type of attack by the shrewdest crim- 
inals. Years of experience in design and 
construction of bank vaults and vault 
doors, coupled with complete facilities, 
enable us to meet the needs of any bank. 
We will gladly send you complete in- 
formation on request. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Represented in Leading Cities in U. S. A. and Canada 


DIE: YoOuU R. 


SAFE 
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Why Buy Ordinary Lamps 
When You Can Get 


FARIES SPECIAL 
BANK LAMPS 


At No Extra Cost 


ARIES Lamps for Banks are specially 
designed to give light where it is 
needed in banking work—on add- 

ing, perforating and endorsing machines— 
in tellers’ cages—in vaults—on customer’s 
tables—and on 
officers’ desks. 


Yet because of 
volume produc- 
tion Faries 
Lamps cost no 
more than ordinary 
lamps—and in the 
long run are a dis- 
tinct economy in 
minimizing eye- 
strain and clerical 
mistakes. 


Before you decide on any 
new illumination for your 
bank, learn about Faries 
Lamps for Banks— and 
the restful illumination 
of green Verdelite 
Slip-On of which 
Faries are the originators. 


3207 


Write Today for Booklet No. B-C-12 
Showing Faries Lamps for Banks. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


YOUR BANK 


can have its own House- 
Organ Magazine and secure 
gratifying results in in- 
creased business—under 
our unique publication 
plan. Mail or distribute to 
homes direct. Second only 
to personal interviews. We 
serve banks from coast to 
coast—all satisfied. 


Samples, analysis outline, prices 
submitted to any Bank or Trust 
Company official upon request. 


CRADDICK SERVICE, Inc. 
716—4th Ave. So., Minneapolis 


CRADDICK SERVICE, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send us samples and prices of your 


Montreal recently found himself look- 
ing into the gun of a bandit who made 
it known in forcible tones that he 
wanted a substantial supply of cash. 
Turning to his cash drawer, this cool 
custodian of the cash handed him a 
bundle of bank notes unfit for circula- 
tion. The currency had been carefully 
cancelled and was worthless for circu- 
lation purposes. The hold-up man 
must have suffered several pangs of 
disappointment afterwards on discover- 
ing his loot was nothing more than a 
bundle of paper. It has now been sug- 
gested in Canadian banking circles 
that tellers be supplied with similar 
bundles of worthless cash for just such 
eventualities. 


* * * 


Stock speculation which has spread 
into the smallest hamlet in Canada 
has taken its toll from the savings 
bank accounts. According to the 
August bank statement recently issued 
by the Dominion Department of Fi- 
nance, notice deposits in Canada 
appear at $1,459,690,239 a decrease of 
approximately $22,000,000 from Aug- 
ust 1928. This is some improvement 
over the figures in the July bank 
statement which showed notice de- 
posits down nearly $36,000,000 from 
the previous year. While reduced 
crop yields in some western districts 
have accounted for a portion of this 
decline, there is no doubt that savings 
accounts in Canada have suffered 
from the public’s new interest in the 
stock markets. 


* * * 


The banks in Canada are meeting 
the challenge of the stock market by 
improving their service to customers 
and are also making it more conve- 
nient for them to deposit by estab- 
lishing new branches at strategic 
centers. Approximately forty new 
branches have been opened in the 
larger cities in the past six months. 
The location of these branches is care- 
fully chosen in new retail districts or 
near the site of industrial plants. 
Competition for attractive locations 
is keen and bank executives watch 
developments closely. The announce- 
ment of a new industry is usually 
followed by the opening of a new 
branch near the proposed plant. 


* * * 


While the cities are getting their 
quota of the new branches, promising 
country points are not being neglected. 
With intensive development in new 
mineral areas and new branch rail 
lines opening up thousands of acres of 
fertile agricultural territory, new towns 
and villages are springing up in the 
west. Almost before these towns are 
christened, a bank will move in. As 
an indication of this development, 
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| John D. Blaine, engaged in busi- 
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THIS MONTH’S 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Floyd S. Chalmers (‘‘John Duke’’) 
is editor of the Financial Post, 
Toronto. 


Benjamin Colby is with the 
Memphis office of Caldwell & Com- 
pany, investment bankers of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


John Walker Harrington, New 
York, writes of business and bank- 
ing, specializing in architecture. 


Don Knowlton is publicity man- 
ager of the Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland. 


ness research in Campbell, Calif., 

is also a small town judge, “‘a posi- 
tion,’’ he writes, ‘‘that gives a lot 
of insight into the economic side of 
American family life where it 
can’t pay its bills.’’ 


B. E. Young is comptroller of the 
Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


J. Paul Atwood is a member of 
Carr Editorial Associates, New York. 


Paul M. Atkins is engineer- 
economist of Ames, Emerich & 
Company, investment bankers in 
Chicago. 


Julian M. Case is manager of the 
business extension department of 
the Bank of Michigan, Detroit, and 
newly elected director of the 
Financial Advertisers Association. 


Hy. W. Sanders (‘‘H. W.S.’’) is 
secretary of the California Bankers 
Association, San Francisco. 


M. L. Hayward (“‘M. L. H.’’) is a 
corporation attorney in Hartland, 
New Brunswick. 


“G. A. G.”’ is G. A. Gamsby, of 
the financial editor’s department 
of the Manitoba Free Press Winni- 


T. D. MacGregor (‘‘T. D. M.’’) is 
vice-president of Edwin Bird Wil- 
son, Inc., financial advertising 
agency in New York. 


“‘Charles Nevans’’ is the pseu- 
donym of a well known bank 
executive in Cincinnati. 


Canadian chartered banks opened 
eighty-three from March until August. 
Fourteen of these branches were 
in the latter month. During the same 
period, thirty branches were closed, 
the majority of which were at points 
where a recent merger of two chartered 
banks caused a duplication of branches. 


‘Miss B., did you want this file?” 

*‘No, Miss F., I didn’t!” 

‘Well, somebody wanted it the 
other day and we hunted all over the 
department, and now we’ve found the 
file but we can’t find the person who 
wanted the file.” 

— Royal Bank Magazine. 
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The Fesponsibilities of 


LEADERSHIP 


HE responsibilities of leadership are the daily obligations of the entire 
Wilson-Jones organization to the banker and to the stationer serving the 
individual banking institution. 


As the pioneer organization in the development of loose leaf records upon which 
business writes its progress, Wilson-Jones Company accepts and jealously 
guards 


vy vv the responsibility of manufacturing and selling through the 
dealer the finest products in the loose leaf field 


vy v_v the responsibility of maintaining modern manufacturing facil- 
ities equal to the severest tests of service 


vy vv the responsibility of providing for each individual product the 
skilled workmanship and the best materials available for the purpose 


vy vv the responsibility of creating new types of devices for the 
banking institution, with accompanying mechanical designs to fit the 
special need. 


Upon its record for upholding each of thése responsibilities at high standards 
of efficiency and upon its tripled strength in organization and resources, Wilson- 
Jones rests its guarantee of continued leadership for the future. 


Among your clients are stationers who distribute Irving-Pitt, De Luxe and Tatum 
loose leaf products. A phone call to one of them will bring to your desk the 
—! complete services of this experienced organization; or, if you prefer, write: 


ed 
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WILSON COMPANY 


th NEW YORK General Offices and Factory KANSAS CITY, MO. 
< 233 Spring Street 3300 Franklin Boulevard Eighth and Locust Sts. 
CHICAGO 
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The“Hallowell” 
Vault Truck 
of Steel 


Patent applied for 


Six card files—and hefty ones— 
carried at one time and trundled 
so easily. 

Height of truck same as desk 
so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 


WRITE US 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


The ‘‘All Automatic’’ 


EASY SNAP 


COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE 
FILE BOXES 


PATENT PENDING 
drop the lid, it snaps shut” 


NOW WITH 


Automatic fasteners on bottom, elim- 
inating the need for gummed tape. 


No metal parts on top or bottom to 
mar furniture or catch on other files. 


Pull Tabs to facilitate handling. 


47 STOCK SIZES— LOWEST PRICES 


STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Bank Supplies 


NEW BRIGHTON, 30 CHURCH STREET, 
PA. NEW YORK CITY 


California Distributor : 


BANKERS PRINTING CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Merger Era of Bank Design 


(Continued from page 38) 


with opalescent signs 


of an individual de- 


sign and tint that 
have already become 
a means of ready 
identification, quite 
aside from the name. 
The architects and 
builders have in- 
structions to have as 
nearly the same lay- 
out in each branch as 
the space will permit. 

“We have the 
officers’ desks in front 
and, if possible, to the 
right” said the bank’s 
architectural expert. 
“The equipment is 
standardized, within 
certain limits. We 
have cages and 
screens because 
many of our clients 
are of foreign origin 


4 


ak 

e 


and we have learned 


that they would pre- 


fer to see their money 
well protected, ac- 
cording to their ideas of what protec- 
tion is. For the same reason, the vaults 


The Equitable Trust Com 
sides of the building of J. P. Morgan & Company 


The home of the Union Trust Company at 80 
Broadway, later the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany and now Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company at 70 Broadway, was the last word in 
banking architecture in 1888. Recently razed 
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ny (from an etching) adjoining on two 


in the branches are visible behind heavy 
bars of steel. The American eagle is 
to be seen somewhere in the decora- 
tions. Each branch also has an oil 
portrait of the founder, Mr. Joseph 
Marcus, hung in about the same place. 
The check desks are of identical form 
and height and arranged in as nearly 
the same location as possible. Familiar 
settings and surroundings make for 
retaining business for the institution, 
as a branch anywhere in the city seems 
to be an old friend.” 


S° rapidly have mergers been madeand 

branches increased, that the large 
financial institutions have some local 
offices of diverse designs and equip- 
ment which they cannot alter at once 
or which they may not change at all. 
There is a marked trend, however, 
toward standardization and simplifi- 
cation in all details of arrangement. 
The Manufacturers Trust, with its 
many branches, has an officer who is 
especially charged with increasing the 
efficiency and the uniformity of fix- 
tures in the units. Equipment can 
thus be transferred from one branch 
to another, if necessary, if it is not out- 
moded. New equipment can be added 
as business increases at a branch with- 
out marring the harmony of the 
settings. 

To summarize, the general effect of 
mergers and consolidations is to create 
“better and bigger’ buildings, espe- 
cially for main offices. A_ leading 
equipment engineer says that the 
average depositor feels so deep a per- 
sonal interest in the institution of his 
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Pocket Money 
The Ton 


Although checks, drafts, 


notes and currency make up | 

' the bulk of a bank’s daily 

: grist, the silver and minor 

i coin received and paid out by 

: this Bank ina good day’s work 

* weighs more than 14 tons 

CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
he BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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Features Were Given Oftenest 
in the Replies from the 10,000 
Neva-(Clog Users Who Were 
Asked,“W hat Features Appealed 
to You Most in Your Neva-(log?”’ 


1. They Never Clog In Actual 
Use. 


2. When Misused, Jammed 
Staples Can Be Instantly 
And Easily Removed With 
The Ejector Bar. 


6. The Large Number of Sheets 
That Can Be Stapled at One 
Time. 

3. TheirGeneral Convenience. “Way. 

8. Guaranteed To Be Repaired 
or Replaced Free of Charge 
For Three Years From Date 
of Purchase. 


4. Their Ease of Operation. 


5. Their Being Always Ready 
For Use. 


Discover these features for yourself. Use a Neva-Clog for 15 
days free of charge. Your stationer will leave one with you or 
you can write to the manufacturer direct. Neva-Clog Products, 
Inc., Dept. $-12-29, 636 Water Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


(NEVA:-CLOG) 
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choice, that he likes impressive and 
attractive headquarters.’ Even though 
he may have his account at a branch, 
he is fond of taking a look at the parent 
institution and even of dropping in 
there occasionally on business and 
often only to see it. If the branch, 
however simple and small it may be, 
has something of the character of the 


ees 


An American 


Banker 


By JESSE R. SPRAGUE 


“An outstanding contribution to the 

- literature of banking. It is not only an 

entertaining journey, but a liberal educa- 

tion in mutual tolerance.”” Herbert Shryer, 

Editor of The Burroughs Clearing House. $2. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 

NEW YORK 


We make all kinds—for advertis- 
ing purposes, address labels, 


decorations, etc. Striking, artistic 
individual designs. Write for 
free samples and prices. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 


1627-B Washington Avenue 


MORROW 
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The proposed seventy-one story building of the 
National City Bank 


main structure, the customer natu- 
rally feels more of a sense of attach- 
ment to it. 

Because the style of architecture of 
banks and branches is responsive to 
changing business and social con- 
ditions, it is to be expected that 
it will be more and more influenced by 
the significant changes in the financial 
world. Who knows but what the 
chroniclers of the future may refer to 
structures and decorations of the 
American Merger Period! 
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Alexander Hamilton’s 
Bank 


(Continued from page 29) 


encouraged by the phenomenal success 
of the first bank, had been established, 
the Bank of New York continued to 
grow rapidly. Within twelve years 
after its organization, it had outgrown 
its original quarters, which at the 
start had been considerably more 
commodious than the founders had 
thought necessary. And in the selec- 
tion of a new site in 1796, the directors 
displayed remarkable foresight, be- 
cause it is now one of the best bank 
locations in the city. For the sum of 
eleven thousand pounds, they bought 
a lot on the corner of Wall and William 
Streets, from Mr. William Constable. 

Wall Street was still lined with 
private homes, although some business 
houses had already appeared in the 
neighborhood. Gardens gay with old 
fashioned posies faced on the “‘street.”’ 
And St. Paul’s church, on Broadway, 
looked benignedly at the street of 
homes. 


"THE building located on the site at 

48 Wall Street was not suitable for 
banking purposes, and plans were 
immediately formulated to build a new 
structure. The corner stone was laid 
on June 22, 1797, and on the following 
April, the cash and books of the bank 
were removed to the new quarters. 
For the convenience of the bank’s 
cashier, the adjoining house was leased 
as a residence for him. 

Since 1797, the bank has continued 
to do business from 48 Wall Street, 
with only a few interruptions. A year 
after being established in its new quar- 
ters, an epidemic of yellow fever made 
it advisable for the bank to move 
temporarily out of the danger zone. 
They took quarters further north in 
Greenwich Village. The following 
summer, the bank was again forced to 
vacate its Wall Street building, be- 
cause of a more virulent epidemic of 
the yellow fever. But except for these 
two summers, and during the periods 
when new buildings were being erected 
on the old site, the bank has never 
changed its address. 

Through panic years, and halcyon 
days, the bank continued to thrive. 
By the time that the first quarter of 
the 1800’s had passed, the bank was 
already one of the venerable institu- 
tions in the new country. And it was 
to this bank that men who were build- 
ing the country frequently looked for 
financial assistance and advice. The 


builders of the Morris Canal, which 
for so many years was a vital factor 
in the commercial development of New 
York and New Jersey, was largely 
financed by the Bank of New York. 

In 1857, the bank again outgrew its 
‘quarters and a new building, “‘built in 
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Hogress and economy 


Through Scientific Research 


WENTY years ago a Bell 

telephone subscriber in the 
United States could talk with a 
total of 5,000,000 telephones. 
Today it is possible for him to be 
connected with any one of 29,- 
000,000 telephones in this and 
other countries. This vast in- 
crease in the value of the service, 
accompanied by substantial re- 
ductions in long distance rates, is 
due chiefly to the research labor- 
atories where more than five 
thousand Bell System specialists 
and their assistants are continu- 
ally searching out ways of im- 
proving telephone service and of holding 
down its cost to the user. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stock is the most widely dis- 
tributed in the world—with more than 
450,000 stockholders. No one stock- 
holder holds as much as 1% of this 
capital stock. The dividend record has 
been continuous for forty-nine years. 
The Bell System effects important econ- 
omies by manufacturing its own instru- 


ments and other supplies and by the 
ownership of patent rights and guaran- 
tees. It maintains the largest industrial 
research organization in the world. It 
renders an indispensable nation-wide 
service, making possible in this country 
inter-communication among more than 
20,000,000 telephones and more than 
119,000,000 people. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet, 
“Some Financial Facts’? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO., Inc. 


195 Broadway 


New York City 


the Italian style, of Little Falls brown 
stone and Philadelphia brick,’ was 
erected on the old site. This building, 
remodeled as the bank grew, continued 
to serve until the present skyscraper 
was erected. 

When the National Banking Act 
was passed in 1864, the title of the 
First National Bank of New York was 
offered to the directors of the first 
bank to be established in New York 
City, but since it was possible to retain 
its original name, it preferred to 
do this. The bank therefore became 
known as the Bank of New York, 
National Banking Association. 

Even in its new towering structure, 
the bank of New York and Trust 


Company —a merger was effected in 
1922 with the New York Insurance 
and Trust Company —still carries on 
the old traditions which have been 
built during a business life of 145 years. 
The new bank building is modern in 
every detail; there is nothing at all 
that is old fashioned, or antiquated 
about it. 

The old records, checks signed by 
Alexander Hamilton, by Bacon and 
Talleyrand, papers evidencing loans 
made to the new federal government 
to help carry through its development 
projects, are all exhibited as a collection 
in the bank’s new building. All these 
historical memorabalia are highly treas- 
ured. They represent the traditions 
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Selecting Investments 


With the steady growth of industry, there has come, through 
public financing, a plethora of security offerings, so numerous 


and varied that the investor’s problem becomes one of care- 
ful selection. 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely upon ex- 
perienced financial institutions. 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve the investor of 
the perplexing problem of selection through the recommenda- 
tion of issues of sound investment trust companies whose 
chief function, in arranging a portfolio, is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now available to the 


investor. 
OTIS & CO. 
Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 
Boston Milwaukee St. Louis Davenport 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges, Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York 
Curb Exchange 


Protect Your Adding Machine 


Q)eoinary adding machine roll paper often contains lint or 

minute particles of paper dust which fly into the machine 
and ultimately cause mechanical trouble. Safeguard the 
operation of your Burroughs by insisting on genuine Burroughs 
non-lint roll paper. You can get it from your local Burroughs 
agency, or, if you wish, you can order direct from the factory. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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upon which the bank has been built, 
but they are confined to one single 
room. In every room the bank is 
making new traditions. 


Pioneering Banks in 
Canada 


(Continued from page 11) 


there is pioneering banking. At Fort 
Churchill on the shores of Hudson’s 
Bay, where yet there are no streets, 
no railway, no water supply, no local 
food supplies except fish and game, 
there is a bank, awaiting the coming 
of the railway and the completion of 
Churchill as a great port. When oil 
was being prospected in the lower 
reaches of the Mackenzie River, not far 
from the Arctic circle, there was a bank 
branch at Fort Norman. There are 
banks in the Turner Valley oil area, 
banks north of Lake St. John in 
Quebec, banks all over northern Mani- 
toba and Ontario. There are banks — 
units in large and sound institutions — 
in every prairie hamlet. 

Most of these small and new branches 
earn no profits. Their charges for 
service are approximately the same 
as in larger centers. Their expenses 
are small in some directions —rent, 
light, stationery, etc. —but the volume 
of business must necessarily remain 
small for many years in these branches. 
Some of them may never pay their 
way. But these branches are worth 
while. They create business that will 
prove profitable in enough instances 
to make the whole speculative pioneer- 
ing effort worth while. They help to 
develop the country and as Canada 
develops, the banks will grow and make 
money even though individual branches 
may lose money. The banks are 
enabled to give service to their older 
clients who may have business of one 
kind or another in these new areas. 


(G00D bankers are trained in these 
branches. The managers are neces- 
sarily thrown on their own resources 
and must find the answers to many 
new and varied problems as they arise. 
Not long ago I sat at a luncheon in 
a Winnipeg club. Two of the men 
present were the local manager of one 
of the largest Canadian banks and the 
assistant general manager of the same 
bank, men occupying important and 
honored posts in their profession in 
Canada. Both have made good—- 
distinctly so. One of them remarked 
to me, “We two are old friends, you 
know. We hit the trail to the Klondyke 
together in ’98 and opened a branch 
for our bank.” 

One wonders how much the sell- 
reliance, the vision and the courage 
that the experience taught them has 
had to do with their subsequent rapid 
climb in Canadian banking. 
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Competition (New) 
Enters Canada 


(Continued from page 8) 


institution to do banking business on a 
large scale in that state. 

Getting a Canadian bank charter 
involves considerable necessary and 
perhaps highly desirable red tape. 
But it is not difficult for persons of 
substance and ability to get a charter. 
An act of the Canadian House of 
Parliament must be had. Parliament 
does many things in Canada that 
Congress does not do in the States. 
It charters banks and grants divorces. 
Parliament is supreme and could re- 
fuse a charter to anyone that the mem- 
bers and senators frowned upon. But 
it is unlikely that any charter would 
be refused, merely because the seekers 
of the charters were citizens of another 
country. A subscribed capital of 
$500,000 and a paid up capital of 
$250,000 are required before a bank 
may start business. A majority of the 
directors must be British subjects. 
Beyond this, the essential provisions 
are few. Once the charter is granted, 
and business is started, it is only neces- 
sary to conform to Canadian banking 
laws which comprise ninety-nine pages 
in the Canadian statute books. 


CANADA is growing rapidly. Her 

banks are keeping pace. Although 
there are only eleven banks (including 
Barclay’s), competition is exceedingly 
keen between banks. They do not cut 
rates but they compete on the basis 
of service. I met a bank manager 
friend of mine the other day. He was 
jubilant. He had just gotten a very 
promising account away from another 
bank. I asked him how he did it, 
since he could not offer any inducement 
in the way of interest on balances, 
commissions for collecting checks and 
drafts, and other charges that the 
other bank would not meet if it had to. 

“T got it,” he said, ‘“‘because I showed 
them that I could save them money 
by reducing their credit losses. Their 
line is so and so. Most of the firms in 
that field in this city are in my neigh- 
borhood and I have several such 
accounts. 

“We have handled so many drafts 
for them that by this time I know 
every retail firm in Canada in that 
line. I know which ones are good pay, 
which ones always ask for an extension, 
and which ones are plain dead-beats. 
This firm lost several thousand dollars 
in four bad credit losses last month. 
I could have warned them not to give 
credit to any one of those firms. I 
knew their reputations. If the account 
had been at this branch, this firm 
would not have lost the money.” 

That is the type of service Canadian 
banks give. Any American, British 


al Name 


or foreign bank that opens in Canada 


We offer four types 
of Yeo Rotary Night 
Depositories: Peer- 
less II, Universal, 
De Luxe and Vic- 
tory. All offer com- 
plete night deposi- 
tory service and 
protection and vary 
only in strength and 
price. 


New Service that Banks 
throughout the world 
are rapidly adopting. 


Nearly 800 banks in this country, and 
many financial institutions in Europe and 
South America, have installed Yeo Ro- 
tary Night Depositories . . . because the 
Yeo Rotary is the Jast word in modern 
bank equipment. Its publicity value is 
proven. It increases deposits and reduces 
ovettime work at no upkeep cost. For 
8760 hours per year—year in and year 
out—it is your twenty-four-hour receiv- 
ing teller. Investigate—NOW! 


Bank Vault 


Inspection Co. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


5 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago: 6 N. Michigan Blvd. New York: 175 Fifth Ave. 


BANK VAUuLt INSPECTION Co. 12-BCH 
5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(check square for information desired) 


(1 Please send complete information on the Yeo 
Rotary Night Depository. 


(] Please quote on installation from attached plans. 
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Product of 


THE McBEE BINDER CO. 
ATHENS, OHIO 


Maser makes a complete line 
of accounting records equipment 
for banks, including ledger trays, 
current and storage binders, 
vertical-flat filing cases, cards, 
guides, indexes and special ruled 
and printed forms. 


Relieved of DREAD 


with the New McBee 
Binding Machine. 


In 30 days the problem of transferring records will 
again bob up to plague banks. Why not lick it for once 
and for all with this new McBee Binding Machine? It 
permits records of any size and shape to be bound — 
permanently and economically — into neat volumes, 
which are always instantly accessible. 


MCBEE BINDING MACHINE 


THE McBEE BINDER CO., Athens, Ohio. 


Prease tell me more about the Model “L” 
Binding Machine and the special arrange- 
ment under which it is placed with banks. 
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has to be prepared to meet Canadian 
banks and compete with them at the 
game they know so well —nation-wide 
banking. Canadian banks feel very 


‘secure in their own field. No outside 


bankers can hope to get a commanding 
position in Canada. But establishment 
of other Canadian subsidiaries of out- 
side banks is expected to follow the 
coming of Barclay’s to Canada. 


The Investment Trust— 
for You 


(Continued from page 27) 


diversification. They do not partici- 
pate in the management of any con- 
cerns whose securities they own as do 
the holding and finance companies, 
and obviously they do not trade in the 
security markets as do the trading 
companies. They are quite different, 
therefore, from any of the other types 
of institutions which are called “‘in- 
vestment trusts” in the _ popular 
phraseology. 

All these different types of institu- 
tions have certain merits, and when 
honestly and capably handled offer 
possibilities to the potential investor. 
In some instances it is rather difficult 
to classify particular concerns under 
the heads given above, for in some 
instances two of the functions discussed 
in the foregoing paragraphs are per- 
formed by a single company. It 
should be evident, however, that the 
general management investment trust 
is the one that has given the name to 
the entire group, and that it, probably 
more than any of the others, combines 
the characteristics most desired by the 
majority of investors— a high degree 
of safety, with an opportunity to ob- 
tain a substantial profit. 

What do you mean-—invesiment 
trust? Are you thinking of a finance, 
trading or holding company; of a fixed 
or semi-fixed investment trust, or of a 
general management investment trust? 
Be sure you are picking the one you 
want when you buy an investment 
trust security. All of them offer you 
possibilities; make sure you are getting 
the one best adapted to your particular 
investment needs. 


The Question of 
Probability 


A DEPOSITED $77 in a New York 

bank, the bank erroneously credited 
it to B’s account, B attempted to 
hold the bank for the amount of the 
deposit, testifying that on the same 
day he had deposited $77 in the bank — 
and obtained a verdict. 

“This evidence is so improbable 
that a verdict based on it cannot be 
sustained,” said the New York Supreme 


Court, in reversing the decision. 
+M. L. H. 
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Profits in Deposit 
Accounts 


(Continued from page 25) 


checks drawn against the bank, while 
the second is a set figure of, say, 
$1 per account per month covering the 
cost of maintaining an account in the 
active ledger, rendering a monthly 
statement, etc., regardless of any 
activity. 

On the income side, the item of re- 
serve may be dropped, it being our 
plan to set our maintenance item at 
such a figure that the matter of reserve 
will be compensated therein. 

If our earning rate is 514 per cent to 
6 per cent, the monthly maintenance 
cost of $1 will absorb approximately 
$200 of the net balance. If transit 
items cost 11% cents and clearing items 
cost 1 cent Abi average of 114 cents), 
a mean average balance of $3 would 


be required to cover this cost on & 


monthly basis—in order to have a 
small element of profit, say $3.33. 
Likewise, if checks on us cost 2% cents, 
the necessary balance would be about 
$6, say $6.66 for good measure. 

We are now ready to approximate 
an account. If the net balance of the 
account is absorbed by the items 
charged against it, then we must 
charge the account at our average 
lending rate, say 5 cents for each $10 
of delinquency per month (the equiva- 
lent of 6 per cent). For example: 


Problem 1. A depositor maintained aver- 
age balance $450, average float $100— 
checks paid 10, checks deposited 15. 

Answer: Maintenance $200 plus checks 
paid $66 (10 x 6.66) plus checks cleared $50 
(15 x 3.33) equals $316. Net balance $350, 
the account is profitable. 

Problem 2. A depositor maintained aver- 
age balance $250, average float none, 
checks paid 60, checks deposited none. 

Answer: Maintenance $200 plus checks 
paid $400 (60 x 6.66) equals $600. Net 
balance $250, a deficiency of $350. The 
account lost $1.75 (350 + 10 x .05) which 
should be charged against it. 


It should be remembered that the 
“equivalents” should be set in propor- 
tion to the bank’s actual cost. If the 
maintenance cost is fifty cents per 
month instead of one dollar as shown, 
then the equivalent deduction is ap- 
proximately $100 of average balance; 
if the average item cost is one cent, 
then the equivalent deduction is $2.50 
approximately, and so forth. The 
purpose is to reduce every cost element 
to the equivalent of “Bank Funds 
Used.” 

While it is true that the approxima- 
tion of an account in an accurate 
manner represents some work in excess 
of the application of a stated “service 
charge,” still the work is not excessive, 
provided the desired information is 
obtained at the most advantageous 
points. 

As to the pract 


application of 
the plan, it is 


ted that the 
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Some of the 
Banks Using S&G Locks 


Equitable Trust Co. 
New York 
Northwestern National 
Bank — Minneapolis 
Williamsburg Savings 
Bank—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Union Trust Co. 

Rochester Savings Bank 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co.—Raleigh, N. C. 
City Safe Deposit Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Royal Bank of Canada 
Montreal 
Liberty Title & Trust Co. 
Philadelphia 
Commercial Trust Co. 
New Britain, Conn. 
First National Bank 
Easton, Penna. 
Provident Trust Co. 
Philadelphia 
Erie Trust Co. 
Erie, Penna. 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce — Toronto 


SeG Secret Key Changing Locks, Time 
Locks and Combination Locks 
Guard the Nation’s Wealth 


Neither the violence of the yeagman, the skilful stealth 
of the thief, nor the suave methods of the modern 
crook avail against the thousands and thousands of SxG 
Locks that protect the wealth of the people. Buried 
under tons of steel, yet stronger than the brute strength 
of steel alone, they make these banks what they are— 
the financial bulwark of the country. 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


Rochester 


New York 


distributing department (or teller) be 
required to place on the back of each 
deposit ticket which covers items de- 
posited (nothing required if deposit 
is cash) the amount of float, reduced 
to total dollars for one day, and the 
number of items deposited, exclusive 
of checks drawn on own bank. Float 
figures should be maintained in all 
banks regardless of the application of 
this plan. In addition, when book- 
keepers or others check back checks 
paid against the statement prior to 
mailing out at the end of the month, 
in order to see that all checks are on 
hand, it is suggested that a count of 
checks on hand and a count of items 
entered in the statement be substituted 


in lieu of visual check, and the number 
of such items be entered in pencil at 
the upper right corner of the ‘“‘stub.” 

Lists should be made of accounts 
averaging under $500, the analysis 
clerk to consider only such accounts 
as appear thereon. The analysis clerk 
should be required to keep a card for 
each account in the under $500 classifi- 
cation and post thereon float and num- 
ber of items deposited from the infor- 
mation appearing on backs of the de- 
posit tickets. We come now to the end 
of the month. The “old balance stubs” 
are cut from the statements and are 
sorted according to lists on hand, into 
two classes —under $500 and over $500. 
The analysis clerk retains those under 
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Selecting the Paper 
Is Your Business, Too 


OUR STATIONER CAN’T HELP YOU if you say, 
“All I want to know is the price.” Driven in on himself, 
he will in self-defense substitute lower and lower grades 


of paper until finally, when it’s too late, you rebel. 


Let your stationer 4e/p you select a good ledger paper. 
Whether he’s your local stationer or a representative of 
some giant national corporation, he prefers to use good 
paper in your ledger sheets and important records. Pleading 


indifference to paper (the vital 


DEFENDUM inyour records) invites 
LED C ER disappointment. 


A National Standard for Ledger 
Leaves and Worthwhile Records 


PARSONS PAPER 
COMPANY 


Over two thousand tons of good 
rag ledger paper every year 


Papermakers at Holyoke, Mass., 
for 76 years 
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$500 and passes the others to the 
Interest and Analysis Department for 
the calculation of interest and regular 
analysis. The analysis clerk will pro- 
ceed with a machine to average bal- 
ances for the month. He will post 
these averages to his analysis card and 
also to the credit card if such is main- 
tained. In this way, our averaging 
operation is simply a by-product of 
credit analysis as it is now carried on 
in most banks. 

Having at hand the average balance 
just derived from the “stub,” the 
average float posted daily to the analy- 
sis card, the number of checks paid 
from the “stub” and the number of 
checks deposited from the analysis 
card, he is in possession of all elements 
entering into the approximation. He 
should carry forward the work, placing 
the result on such cards as show a loss 
and lining off such cards as show a 
profit. The business of determining 
the loss is only the work of an instant. 
Having made all calculations, he should 
then go through the cards and prepare 
charge slips against customers’ ac- 
counts in duplicate, the duplicate copy 
being stamped “Credit Earnings Ac- 
count” and used as an entry to bank 
earnings. 

I am satisfied that a good analysis 
clerk can handle in that manner an 
average of 2,500 to 3,000 accounts 
under $500. He soon will detect the 
unprofitable accounts almost at a 
glance. 

The charge ticket against the cus- 
tomer’s account should include details. 


BY this method, we theoretically lend 

the depositor, at a 6 per cent rate, 
sufficient funds to deposit in his account 
and make it profitable to the bank, the 
profit element arising from the fact 
that each “equivalent” includes a 
percentage of profit on the amount of 
balance the depositor theoretically 
should keep in order for the account to 
break even. 

Assuming that we have disposed of 
the profit question in connection with 
two-thirds of the accounts, we have 
the other one-third for consideration. 
It is not believed feasible to apply 
short-cut methods to accounts of $500 
and over, since the items of interest 
paid and investment costs usually 
begin to assert themselves at this 
point. Periodic analysis and decisive 
action seem necessary, if we are to 
eliminate losses in the upper brackets. 

One should not make the mistake of 
analyzing an account for one month 
and proceeding to harangue the depos- 
itor on the basis of that one analysis. 
Rather, we should have analysis results 
with relation to deposit accounts, to be 
used as credit files are used with rela- 
tion to loan accounts. After an ac- 
count has been analyzed for a sufficient 
period to show its high and low points, 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


if the average is a loss or a profit so 
small as to be unsatisfactory to the 
banker, he then should take the analy- 
sis sheets and study them in light of 
his acquaintance with the account. 
Possibly some credit should be allowed 
for profitable connections of the depos- 
itor with other divisions of the bank, 
or possibly the depositor uses other 
bank services free of charge for which 
he should be penalized. However 
this may be, all should be determined 
in advance of the date set to talk to 
the depositor. The banker should 
know everything pertaining to the 
depositor’s contact with the bank. 

Upon taking up with a depositor 
the matter of enriching his account, 
the banker should frankly and pains- 
takingly explain to him the theory of 
the analysis, the basis of the costs and 
the necessity for improvement both 
in fairness to the bank and to the other 
depositors who do maintain profitable 
accounts. 

Fortunately for us, most people 
have an instinct for fair play. Usually, 
having satisfied ourselves by thorough 
study that an account is unprofitable, 
we can convince the depositor that 
such is the case. 


INCE the banks are in the business 

of accepting deposits for the purpose 
of lending and investing the funds, the 
desirable correction is, of course, in- 
creased balance. It probably is a fact, 
however, that unwise interest allow- 
ance is more often than not the reason 
for loss, and adjustment of that item 
will solve the question in connection 
with many accounts. As a last resort, 
direct charge may be applied. While 
sometimes necessary, this does not 
seem a desirable way to correct ac- 
counts in the upper brackets. 

Many bankers in the small commu- 
nities fear the effect such things as are 
herein discussed might have on the 
trade in their towns in competition 
with other nearby towns, which might 
not enforce such requirements. I have 
no definite theory to offer on that 
point in that I have never seen such a 
plan in operation. Generally speak- 
ing, a community benefits from the 
building up and strengthening of its 
banks and there seems to be no ques- 
tion that the elimination of unprofit- 
able business serves those purposes. 
It may be that the wise course in the 
long run is to give the competitor all 
unprofitable business in order that he 
may cease to be a competitor. 

The application of a few simple 
principles in connection with the con- 
sideration of a bank’s deposits may 
oftentimes spell the difference between 
operating profit and operating loss. 
Any plan used must be fair to the 
depositor, fair to the bank and sus- 
ceptible to economical application. 
One of the real benefits to be derived 
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BANK PASS BOOKS 


and CHECK COVERS 


24 THIS CERTIFIES THAT 


an account wr teas 


TS RULES AMO REGULATIONS ANDIS ENTITLED 
ALA OF THE COURNTESIES PRIVILEGES THERE 


MOTICE TO OUP DEPOSITORS 


Your B00" 


CART THE SAME AS Owe PAPER 


8 Rive: depositor’s PASS BOOK has a strong advertising value to any bank as a medium 
to identify and keep before the public the picture of a handsome bank building, a 
valuable trade mark or a well-known monogram. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY PASS BOOKS are furnished 
for every purpose: Commercial and Savings Ac- 
counts, Building and Loan, etc. 


EXCLUSIVE PATENTED FEATURES: The Pat- 
ented Cut Head (2) illustrated above. Depositor’s 


name (1) always visible, regardless of where the 
book is opened. 


BINDINGS permit a wide selection, comprising 
Genuine Leather stamped in pure gold or em- 


bossed; duPont’s Fabrikoid embossed and super- 
finished in various colors, as well as cheaper bind- 
ings. 

SIZES: Standard sizes in all bindings. All with 
lithographed fillers. 


POCKET CHECK COVERS are carried to match 
exactly with Pass Books in grain, design and 
color. 


For further information use the coupon. 


Sold through Dealers or direét, by the 


AMERICAN BEAUTY COVER COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


AMERICAN BEAUTY Cover Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in having our Building [] Trade Mark [] Monogram [J appear on 
our Commercial [J Savings (] Pass Books, Pocket Check Covers (] Office Desk Check Covers []. We 
enclose cut [] sketch [] of same. Please send us full information. We are now using (describe character 


of your books.) 


Bank : 


from such a study and application is 
that the characteristics of a costly 
account soon become ingrained in the 
minds of bank people and new business 
bearing costly characteristics may be 
avoided. 


Whither the Bond 
Business 


(Continued from page 13) 


comprehensive distribution system of 
the successful house. 

The investment houses that can 
operate on a large scale, and will 
honestly offer a valuable service in the 


raising of capital—valuable both to 
the borrower and the lender —has its 
greatest day before it. The new sales 
approach is bound to become more 
intelligent and efficient, and the ensu- 
ing relation between a house and its 
customers should be sounder than that 
which existed when the customers 
were financial illiterates. 


“Smith boasts that no living man 
could forge his name successfully to a 
cheque and get it cashed. Has he 
such a peculiar signature ?” 

“No. He hasn’t any money in the 
bank.” — Royal Bank Magazine. 
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Victoria Venetian Blinds 


(Type No. 80 and 85) 


With Detachable Tapes 


and Removable Slats (for cleaning) 
WITHOUT UNFASTENING 
OR REMOVING CORDS 


© 


In type No. 70 and 75 slats lower from the top and accumulate at 
the bottom of window. 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 


NORWALK, OHIO 


ELIMINATE SHADE AND AWNING EXPENSE AND Secure Betrer LiGHt ror Less Money 


The Burroughs Chair 


Enables operators, typists and 
other office workers to sit in com- 
fortable and healthful position 
during their work. The support 
for the back—at the exact spot 
where the spine needs support— 
is an extremely important factor 
in the promotion of health, 
vigor, alertness and efficiency. 


The seat of the Burroughs Chair 
may be easily raised or lowered, 
and the back readily adjusted to 
any position. 


For more information call 
the local Burroughs office 
or write to the factory 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Those Unprofitable 
Services 


(Continued from page 22) 


rigid terms of efficient retailing, will 
be tempted to do the same thing. Add 
that shorter credit terms, both whole- 
sale and retail, will make all accounts, 
even of the efficient, more active —and 
our picture is fairly complete. 

The glad tidings we have to offer, 
then, are: first, the idea that the com- 
mon man’s checking account could be 
made profitable was a myth to start 
with, and we now have the figures to 
remove all doubt about it; second, 
conditions that produced _ that 


| $300,000,000 loss are getting so much 


worse that times are ripe for co- 
operative action. The drama of serv- 
ing the public is, in fact, all one play, 
with many acts, and the villain, 
Service Loss, is now ready for a 
good drubbing at the hands of 
bankers. 

In California, where the A. B. A. 
convention was held, the service charge 
was getting a pretty good tryout 
already. Everybody knows, of course, 
that there is a real problem in the 
human element: we don’t like to hurt 
the feelings of patrons we like, w.th a 
service charge or anything else. So 
the branch banking systems there are 
likely to be found with a scale of 
service charge expectation. If a branch 
doesn’t report the expected number of 
service charges, headquarters asks the 
reasons why. 

And a California independent banker 
has remarked, “Since the clearing 
house section raised this issue, perhaps 
the clearing house is exactly the place 
where the matter can be engineered. 
Why can’t banks co-operate through 
the clearing house by means of a scale 
of service charge expectation? To an 
extent, this will unite independent 
bankers in a sort of voluntary chain to 
the end of eliminating service loss.” 

Incidentally, I like the service 
charge. To pay for what I get en- 
hances my sense of self-respect. And 
I think that the average patron among 
common folk will feel the same way 
just as soon as he understands the 
point of view of the bank. 


A Question of Evidence 


A NEW YORK bank was suing a 
depositor for an overdraft, and he 
claimed that he had made a deposit 
which the bank had failed to credit. 
“On a former occasion the bank also 
failed to credit a deposit,” the deposi- 
tor attempted to prove. 

*“We object to this evidence as irrele- 
vant,” the bank’s attorney interposed, 
and the New York courts rejected the 
evidence, which was sustained in 147 
N. Y. S. 737.—M. L. H. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


You Have Some Things 
to Sell 


(Continued from page 20) 


hammer away at the message that this 
bank is a good bank for all kinds of 
people—a good bank for folks who 
want to get ahead in the world—a 
good bank to tie up to. 

‘“Let’s see—you’ve set your total 
appropriation at $35,836. Well, let’s 
make it in round numbers $36,000. 
I'd say off-hand about the way to split 
that $36,000 would be this:’” 

Mr. Grigsby did some rapid figuring 
with a pencil, and finally jotted down 
the following: 


Institutional Advertising... . . $10,000.00 
Commercial Banking........ 7,000.00 
Savings Department........ 5,000.00 
Trust Department.......... 4,000.00 
Bond Department.......... 3,500.00 
Safe Deposit Department... . 2,000.00 
Miscellaneous. ............. 2,000.00 
Internal Expense........... 2,500.00 

Total $36,000.00 


He tossed it across the table to Jonas. 

“Now,” Grigsby said, “suppose you 
go ahead and revise your year’s pro- 
gram on some such basis as this.” 

Jonas’s heart sank. Apparently 
Mr. Grigsby thought Jonas was a 
complete failure. His hopes of ever 
being advertising manager in fact went 
glimmering. Besides all this, there 
was utter confusion in his mind. 

How could he possibly realign his 
program to fit Mr. Grigsby’s sug- 
gestions? 

It was all very well to say, “‘Let’s 
spend $10,000.00 for institutional ad- 
vertising and $7,000.00 for commer- 
cial banking advertising,” but neither 
commercial bank advertising nor in- 
stitutional advertising were adapted 
to the media that he was _ using. 
Take street car cards, for instance. 
He had always thought of them as 
being chiefly useful for savings and 
safe deposit, and the same way with 
billboards and window display. He 
voiced his doubts to Mr. Grigsby. 

a little puzzled on this,’ he 
began, ‘“‘because I don’t quite see how 
the program you suggest is going to 
fit into the different media that we’re 
using.” 

“That’s exactly the point I’m 
making” Grigsby came back. ‘“That’s 
just the trouble with most bank ad- 
vertisers. They pick their media 
first, and then choose their sales 
appeal to conform to the nature of 
the media. What they ought to do is 
to pick their sales appeals first, and 
then allot each sales appeal a fixed 
Share of the appropriation, and then 
choose their media on that basis. I 
don’t care, Jonas, whether you use 
more billboards or fewer billboards; 
whether you spend more or less on 
window display; whether you use more 


Great Camden Bank 
Installs York Vaults 


N Camden, N. J., just across the river from Philadelphia, 
the Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company has erected a 
very notable building. Within the building, one of the most 
complete and impregnable vaults in the country has been built 
by the York Safe and Lock Company. 

A steel partition divides the vault, one end being used for 
safe deposit boxes and the other for securities. Two entrances, 
each 20” in net solid thickness, have been provided. “‘ Infusite,” 
York’s torch-resisting metal, has been incorporated in them. 
The vault walls are lined with steel, several layers in thickness, 
one layer of which is “‘Infusite.”’ 

Nearly 4,000 safe deposit boxes have been installed. Each is 
equipped with the York Combination Changeable Key Lock. 
The security vault is provided with lockers and chests to meet 
the requirements of the commercial departments of the bank. 

York Vaults are selected by leading financial institutions 
throughout the world. Let us give you full information regarding 
York advantages for your requirements. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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One of the two massive York vault entrances that 
have been installed for the Camden Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company, Camden, N. J. 


; Architects, Rankin & Kellog, Philadelphia. Equipment Engineer, E. F. Abell, 
New York. Builders, Ketchum & McQuade, Philadelphia. 


ads or fewer ads in the newspapers; 
or whether you throw out entirely 
some of the newspaper and magazine 
ads and use more printed stuff. That’s 
for you to work out. By the time you 
get through with this thing, you may 
have a completely new line-up of 
advertising media for next year. The 
questions you’ve got to ask yourself 
are, ‘What is the best way to spend 
$10,000.00 for institutional adver- 
tising? What is the best way to spend 
$7,000.00 for commercial banking ad- 
vertising,” and so forth! When you 
have this solved, then you'll find out 
how much space you will take in the 
newspapers, how many boards you’re 


going to buy, and so forth—and, of 
course, all within the total limit of the 
appropriation. Well, go to it!” 

The world looked pretty black to 
Jonas, as he got up and started to the 
door. For the significance of what 
Mr. Grigsby had been saying had sud- 
denly flashed over him. It was so 
simple and so absolutely right —he 
wondered why he himself had never 
thought of it before in that way. Of 
course advertising should be planned 
on the basis of what you were trying 
to sell, and not on the basis of what 
media you were going to buy! 

He was so occupied with his thoughts 
that he did not notice that Mr. Grigsby 
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THE BURROUGHS 


This Burroughs 


JOURNAL 
INDIVIDUAL 
OLD BALANCES CHECKS DEPOSITS NEW BALANCES 
oor 172 OOF 
130000 5000- 125.00 
21000 | 1,585.00 
65200 1250- 4500- 10000- 
17°29 1245- 65.00- 3400- 
17° 45.00- 650- 1000- 
ec 17° 5000- 1,500.00 | 0172 1,770.55 
1,545.00 1,200.00 
45000 
100.00 | 3295008 
65000 675.00- 25.000 
12545 650- 5600- 75.00- 
17° 5600- 12300- 1,657.00 | 140095 
2575.56 10.00- 45.00- 65.00- 
pec 17°29 65.00- 4500- 650- 
pec 17°29 3450- 650- 560- 
17°29 5.00- 450- 56.00- 
123.00- 45600- 450- 17% 164346 
125545 56.00- 119945 
1.28767 172 175.56 | “c179 1463234 
19,78765 0017 1,565.00 | 
= 1265676 |eci72 67.00- 123456 | 060170 13824328 
1.23412 45.00- 56.00- 67.00- 
pec 172 45.00- 56- 10000- 
172 4500- 112345 | 1999012 
28665 179 1656.00 | 2942658 
1.76567 56.00- 116.50 | 1.826172 
11,756.56 560.00- 67000- 3400- 
A oc 56.00- 7600- 34000-|00172 500.00 
- — 5600- 45000- 3400-|0C179 78.00 
78600- 1,00000- 5,000.00 | 0170 12932568 
1,750.00 | 017% 20506.76% 
67.00- 17% 6489.00# 
4500- 56.00- 67.00—| 100000 | 204534% 
56.00- 450- 560.00—|0172 1,500.00 | 4,279.50 
5.00- 6.00- 3.00- 
5.00- 450- 10.00—| 150.00 | 66650% 
50.00- 45.00- 10.00- 
75.00- $0.00- 45.00- 
0.00- 5.00- 10000- 
6.00- 45.00- 3400- 
00- 5.00- 10.00- 
o- 45.00- 67.70—| 0172 150000 | 0172 1173308 
50.00- 750.00 | 017% 2139004 
67.00- 50000- 
1,500.00 | 293700% 
50.00- 5 1,350.00 
65766 | 4,03022% 
17° 
1,750.00 | 1,750.00# 
1257 
: 125.00 | 81728 
100.00 
50.00 | 0170 215.00 
560- 45000- 
550 56.00- 17 12659% 
200.00# 
17'2 35319% 
75.00 | 017% 255.00% 
25961304 11562568¢ 
Total of Checks Total of Deposits Total 


Automatically 
Accumulated 


Automatically 
Accumulated 


of New Balances 
Automatically 
Accumulated 


is completed. 


The Burroughs Bank Beshiowing Machine permits 
the use of a wide journal s 

carbon copy of every ledger or statement posting. 
The journal is inserted around the platen where 
it remains until the ledger or statement section 
Then, totals of all checks, totals 
of all deposits and totals of all new balances, 
automatically accumulated by the machine, are 
printed on the journal. 
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ADDING BOOKKEE -.NG - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


CLEARING HOUSE 


Posts, Proves 
Journalizes 
One Operation 


Posts customers’ ledgers and statements, auto- 

matically adding deposits, subtracting 
checks and extending new balances with every posting. 
Automatically accumulates separate totals of all 
checks, deposits and new balances. 
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Proves 35 scon as ledgers are posted, that all 
items have been posted correctly—none 
omitted nor posted twice—and that checks have 
been posted as checks and deposits as deposits. 
This automatic proof eliminates the running of | 
any other daily proof. 


rnali automatically, using a wide sheet 
J ou alizes that shows the complete detail of 


every transaction with the old and new balance on 
every active account. This journal is a record of items 
actually posted, and not of items that should have 
been posted. Any ledger account may be completely 
reconstructed from this record. 


The nearest Burroughs office will demonstrate this machine. 


BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The Front Feed carriage of the Burroughs 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine offers im- 
portant advantages, among them being 
fast insertion of the ledger or statement 
with perfect alignmentin posting. The 
operator, seated at the machine, uses 
only one hand to insert, align and re- 
move the ledger or statement. This is 
done by a natural movement, without 
the inconvenience and strain of reach- 
ing to turn ledger or statement around 
the platen. 


__ ADDING BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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NE of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 


m UNION TRUSTa 
CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 
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had come out of his office and was 
hurrying after him. 

Grigsby slapped him on the shoulder, 

“By the way, Jonas,” Grigsby said, 
“I got so interested in our conversa- 
tion in there that I forgot entirely to 
tell you something I had meant to tell 
you when you came down yesterday. 
Handling the advertising for this bank 
is getting to be a man-sized job —in 
fact, I believe it’s going to take all of 
your time from now on. So, I think 
on the first of the year you can hang 
up your shingle as our advertising 
manager. And you’ll find good news 
in your pay envelope, too!” 


How Do You Get Trust 
Business ? 


(Continued from page 36) 


advertising and direct mail combined. 
And don’t forget that they know 
practically nothing about trust service. 

This educational work among em- 
ployees should and can be done in 
advance of the opening of your cam- 
paign. Advance copies of your adver- 
tisements and literature combined 
with sales talks, etc., can be used to 
accomplish this end while the cam- 
paign itself is in the making. 

* 


The development of a trust depart- 
ment into a profitable unit of your 
business is purely a merchandising 
problem. Your stock-in-trade con- 
sists of the services you are prepared 
to render. Your job is to determine 
how, when and where these services 
can be sold—in the most efficient 
manner. 

Your stock-in-trade, or the services 
you offer, are no different from those 
of other trust companies. The growth 
of your department, therefore, depends 
upon the ability of your institution to 
do a selling job. And the final pitfall 
which you should guard against is that 
of becoming prematurely discouraged 
or dissatisfied with the apparent re- 
sults of your advertising and selling 
efforts. 

To take the average man, educate 
him and sell him a trust service, is 
something that cannot be done in a 
day. It is a big and vital step in the 
life of a potential prospect to develop 
him from that stage into a trustor. 
You’ve got to give him time and help. 
He probably won’t be able to assimi- 
late at once everything you tell him. 
In fact, you can’t sell him—he must 
sell himself. Therefore, don’t be over- 
anxious for immediate returns —in 
volume. The main thing is to be 
certain that your set-up and your 
campaign is right—then stick to it. 


Editor’s Note ; Ina forthcoming issue, Mr. 
Case will describe the style and junctions of 
the *‘Jumbo letter” —from which illustrations 
for this article are reproduced—for advertis- 
ing the bank. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-12-29-aADV. 
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